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. Standard Texts 


t.5 are texts which do not fall into disuse through changes in taste 
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I NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES sated donde cot a not only to the student and young teacher, buta to teacher enerally.—| 
ba are standard in right ||Clear Speaking and Good Reading. 
By Jacques W. Redway, Natural Elementary | ; f 
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F.R.G.S., and Russell met 10ds and p! InCI- Geography $ 60 BaRNETT, II.M.1. Crown 8vo, 90 cents . 
1.50 i : — J sa 8. 
Hinman, author of the ples, in accuracy of | 
Eclectic Physical Ge- sid i Natural Advanced (NEW EDITION, WITH ANSWERS.) 
1.25 ography. statement, mm 10r- - ' > P 
: graphy sae on 5 aaa Geography .- 1.25 | Numerical Problems in Plane Geometry, 
me Ss ‘eat- 
ua Dai» ik Wee With Metric and Logarithmic Tables. 
ment, and in general mechanical excellence. 
os ¢ By J. G. Esrity, of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. Crown 8vo, 144 pages, 90 





’ + cents. 
1.50 BALDWIN S READERS NOTE. In response to many requests, the Publishers have now issued this book with answers. 


Copies without the answers will still be supplied if so ordered, 


are standard in the 


1.25 By James Baldwin, inttitealine alt deals Eight Books — : NEW EDITION, REVISED.] 

75 Ph.D., editor of peg ie wie One for each year, or | Ay Introductory Course in Differential Equations, 
‘ sai "7 Five Books — 3 At er aE: i a ‘ 

50 Harper’s Readers. wide range of thats air dilaganad walitatn. For Students in Classical and Engineering Colleges. 


=e , By Daniet A. Murray, B.A., Ph.D., formerly Scholar and Fellow of Johns Hopkins 
su jects and excel- University ; Instructor in Mathematics in Corneil University. 12mo, 250 pages, $1.90. 


The Queen's Story Book. 


Being Historical Stories Collected out of English Romantic Literature, in Illustration of 
the reigns of English Monarchs from the Conquest to Queen Victoria. Edited, with an 

Introduction, by Georce Laurence Gomme. With numerous Illustrations by W. H. 

Robinson. Crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, $2.00. | Just ready. | 


lent arrangement, in their happy combination of 
the practical with the artistic, and in their illus- 
trations, helpful notes, and biographical sketches. 


For descriptive circulars of these hooks, and for catalogues 
of many other STANDARD TEXTs, please send to the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 
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Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 


», Circulars 
Free. 


Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead, Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 
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The 
Fitchburg R.R. 


To 
All Points 


West. 
Lowest Rates. 


Juportant to 


Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass. 


a Genius (who has had the talk to 
himself, and, usual, about himself)— 
“Well, good-by, dear Mrs. Meltham. It 
always dees me good to come and see you. 


as 


I had such a headache when I came, and 
now I've quite lost it.” 

Mrs. Meltham—‘Oh, it’s not lost! I’ve 
got it.’’—Punch 


The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majority of its sub 
scribers, it is sent regularly until definitely 
ordered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 


jJand Publishing Gomnany. 
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4 JOSEPH GILLOTT_ S 
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61 East 9th Street, NEW YORK. 
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Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 
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‘*=nhe Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
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‘The Colorado Special,.’’ One Night to Denver. 
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A BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK. 


A $7.00} Given Free 
BOOK OF fitness: 
EUGENE 

FIELD'S 
POEMS, 


amount desired. Subscrip 

tions as low as £1.00 wii) 

entitle the donor to this 
handsome volume (cloth 

Handsomely Illus 

trated by thirty 

two of the World’s 

Greatest Artists. 











bound, 8x11), a8 @ souvenir 
-ertificate of subscription 
to fund. Book contains 4 
selection of Fleld’s best and 
most representative works, 
and is ready for delivery, 
But forthe noble contri 
bution of the world’s greut 
est artists, this book could 
not have been manufac 
tured for less than 87.00. 
The Fund created is divi 
ded equally between the family of the late Eugene 
Field and the Fund for the building of a monument 
to the memory of the beloved poet of childhood, 


Address 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
(Also at Book Stores.) 180 Monroe St., Chicago. 
If you also wish to send postage, enclose 10 cts. 
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IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? 
Albert E, Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 





By 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. Albert E. 


Price, 10 cents. 


By Winship 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. By Mary Blake. 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. Price, 
15 cents. 


TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 
1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth- 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston, 
2. The Proper Fanctions of the Free High 
School, By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 
These two valuable essays published in one pam- 
phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
GREEK AND LATIN 
By Profs. 
35 pages. 


AT SIGHT. Methods of 
John W. White and A. ¢ 
Price, 15 cents. 


Teaching. 
Richardson. 
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pu CRANK NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO, Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
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ods combined. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
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an inexpensive Binder to neep the weekly issues of the | 
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“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover ; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JouRNAL 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 
OUR NEM BINDER 
Will be given /ree to any su bscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL 


and 15 cents aduitiona! to cover cost of postage and 
packing. Or it will be 


CIVEN FREE 
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subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the’ 
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A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
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3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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A HOPE 
Are you tired, patient miner, 
Digging slowly in the dark 
With your tiny pick and shovel 
At the wall of granite stark,- 


The awful wall of ignorance, 
The iron wall of sin, 

The mountain weight that crowds you down 
And holds you darkly in? 


Does your gain seem less than nothing, 
All in vain the work you do,— 

While you can’t get out as you got in, 
And yet cannot get through? 


Then listen to a word of hope 
‘Tis not about the sky; 

‘Tis not to bid you bear all this 
For a ghostly by and by. 


’Tis to tell you there is help at hand, 
While there alone you bow; 

That the daylight clear is coming near 
Yes, it is coming now! 


Brave digger in your narrow hole 
In that great wall of stone, 

Be of good cheer; the end is near; 
You have not worked alone! 


Listen! Before, behind you, 
Above, below, around, 

A million miners rend the rock 
With rolling waves of sound! 


A million hands are tearing fast; 
The rock is growing thin; 
And soon the human heart shall range 
Beyond the walls of sin! ~ 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson 
PLEADING A TECHNICALIT Y. 
She was ironing her dolly’s new gown, 
Maid Marion, four years old, 
With her brows puckered down 
In a painstaking frown 
Under her tresses of gold 


‘Twas Sunday, and nurse, coming in, 
Exclaimed in a tone of surprise: 
“Don’t you know it’s a sin 
Any work to begin 
On the day that the Lord sanctifies?’ 


Then, lifting her face like a rose, 
Thus answered this wise little tot 
‘‘Now, don’t you suppose 
The good Lord He knows 
This little iron ain’t hot?” 
Selected 





WHAT THEY SAY. 
J. Liserty Tapp, Philadelphia: An underpaid 
teacher is usually an overworked teacher. 

Turcot: The study of the duty of citizenship 
ought to be the foundation of all the other studies. 

SUPERINTENDENT E. B, Ariprews, Chicago: Make 
yourself an authority on some particular author or 
cluster of authors or upon the literature of a race of 
a century. 

SurERINTENDENT O. B. Bruce, Lynn: The coming 
in of so many new subjects makes it impossible to 
mark pupils as formerly, to have an examination on 
old lines, or to have a diploma mean uniformity in 
attainment. 

STaTE SUPERINTENDENT Mason 8. Stone, Ver- 
mont: Whatever there is of tone, support, prog- 
ress, or efficiency in public schools, it all concen- 
trates upon, and radiates from, the system and char- 
acter of superintendency. 

Ecizaspeta K. Burpicx, President Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation; Chicago needs better school 


discipline instead of a parental school. The dis- 
cipline is bad, wofully bad. 1 believe in moral sua- 
sion, in kindness, in cultivating self-respect, in 
appealing to the affections, in doing all that wisdom, 
reason, and love can suggest. 1 also believe that a 
good, strong right arm is an essential factor in the 
welfare of some children. 


THE MASSES. 
BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

Leave this hypocritical prating about the masses. 
Masses are rude, lame, unmade, pernicious in their 
demands and influence, and need not to be flattered, 
hut to be schooled. 1 wish not to concede anything 
to them, but to tame, drill, divide, and break them 
up, and draw individuals out of them. The worst of 
charity is that the lives you ask to preserve are not 
worth preserving. Masses! The calamity is the 
masses. IT do not wish any mass at all, but honest 
men only; lovely, sweet, accomplished women only, 
und no shovel-handed, narrow-brained, gin-drinking, 
million stockingers, or lazzaroni at all. If govirn- 
ment knew how, I should like to see it cheek, not 
multiply, the population. When it reaches its true 
law of action, every man that is born will be hailed 
as essential. Away with this hurrah of masses, and 
let us have the considerate vote of single men spoken 
on their honor and their conscience. Conduet of 
Lite 


URGANIZATION OF GRADED SCHOOLS, 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN. 


Before an old house is sold by auction you always see 
a number of men going about in the cellar jabbing 
their knives into the sills of the building. That 1s 


what I seek to do with regard to our system of educa 


tion, and these ate some of the que stions which | wish 
to put to you without venturing any answers: 

Is not the graded system artificial in the highest 
possible degree? 

Is not the fundamental and basic premises on 
which it rests false? 

Are not all the recent atte Inpts to modity its Lori 


hased on the same premise, and therefore foredoomed 
to failure? 

Is it not time to discuss the whole subject from the 
foundation. 

The foundation of the system is the doctrine that 
there is a body of truth essential for all persons to 
know: that it is the business of the elementary school 
to furnish this to all; that there is a way by which 
all persons should come to the knowledge of this 
truth: that when a person has acquired this know! 
edge he is entitled to a certificate to that effect; that 
not to have this certificate is a sign of inferiority; 
that the only difference among persons is in the time 
necessary for acquiring this knowledge; that the only 
adjustments to individuals are adjustments of time 
limits, as longer or shorter. 

The goal is the same. The only difference is the 
difference between the hare and the tortoise. One 
runs the faster. 

The cornerstone of the whole system 1s the course 
study. This declares the body of truth deemed 
essential. 

The dipl ma is the final certificate of attainment 

The periodical examinations art the tests of the 
fractional attainments as they are made. Final ex 
aminations supply the final test. 

When in these tests individuals fail they are given 
more tim Those who receive the certificate are 
classified in the reports according to the time spent in 
earning it. 

The way by which all persons should come to this 
final state is by listening to teachers. 

The appropriate mental state is attention. 


The psychological condition of attention is in- 
terest. 

(;iven interest enough, there will be attention 
enough and knowledge enough. 

The teacher is primarily responsible both for the 
demand and for the supply. 

She must see to it that the interest exists, and then 
must feed it. 

If the interest does not exist, if the attention is not 
given, if the knowledge is not acquired, she’ must 
humble herself as the publican and ery, “Be merciful 
to me a sinner.” 

The recent discussion concerning wsrading and pro- 
motions have all started at the same point and have 
had the same aim. ‘They all assume a uniform cour-e 
of study for all and a aniform method of instruction. 

They all ask, How can we arrange the pupils so that 
they make the required journey in the shortest pos- 
sible time? The semi-annual grading, the quarterly 
grading of Dr. Harris, the growp system of Shearer, 
are all alike 

They are all seeking for groups which can trot to- 
yether at the same rate and keep step, but over the 
same course and to the same goal, and all adjustments 
and interchanges are for the same purpose of keeping 
step. 

So the whole correlation scheme has been tainted 
with the same defeet. 

The question there has been: “Given all this stuff, 
how can we get it into the most children in the 
shortest time?” 

Ix it nec ssary that there be one course of study 
for all? 

Is it necessary that there be a diploma? 

Is it necessary that there be one standard of meas- 
ure for allt? 

Is it necessarv that there be one method of instruc- 
tion for all? 

I< it necessary that the fifty pupils in a room do 
the same work, either together or in parts? 

Ix it necessary that every child shall get the least 
common multiple of numbers? 

Is it necesary that each child shall know the sub- 
ject of an interrogatory sentence? 

We shall make little progress and do the children 
little good by discussing time allotments. The sooner 
ve sce the futility of all these experiments the better. 

Might not our study be given to distinguishing 
children on some other basis than bright and dull, 

vift and slow? | 

May not different children need different kinds of 
work as well as different amounts? 

Might not children go over different roads and at- 
tam the great end of educational effort, getting nota 
diploma, but self-development, —self-realization ?— 


editor's Report of Address. 


HOLIDAYS.—(1V.) 


BY PAMELA MC ARTHUR COLE, 


DECEMBER. 


‘O! well our Christian sires of old 

Loved when the year its course had rolled, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again, 
With all his hospitable train.’ 

December brings us the great day, both a holy-day 
and a holidav,—Christmas, on which we celebrate the 
birth of Christ It is observed in every country in 
the civilized world. Poets have written Christmas 
hymns, artists have painted the most beautiful pie- 
tures, and musicians have composed the sweetest 
music to honor that time. 


“Which te the cottage as the crown 
Brought tidings of salvation down.” 


he Anglo-Saxons of early English time had dif- 
ferent names for the months from those now in use. 
Qn account of Christmas and the other feast days, 
they called December holy-month, and on account of 
its severe cold, they called it winter month; some- 
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times Christmas day was called mid-winter day, and 
sometimes the Feast of Lights. This was partly be- 
cause the coming of Christ brought light and hope 
into the world, and also because so very many candles 
were lighted in churches for the Christmas festival. 
Christmas is the day of giving and receiving pres- 
enis among kindred and friends, and not only 
friends: it is a time when, as at Thanksgiving, the 
ecnerous remember the needy and the suffering, and 
show kindness and give gifts in memory of Him who 
commanded us to love our neighbor as ourselves. 
ight or nine centuries ago, when wars were so 
common that hardly anywhere were two countries 
at peace with each other, when the public highways, 
were unsafe for travelers unless they went armed and 
in large parties——some holy men tried to bring about 
a better state of things, and all fighting was for- 
from Advent to Epiphany,—that 
ahout the first of December until the sixth of Janu- 
ary, the day when the Christmas holidays cease. 
The day when the Prince of Peace came among men 
should be the day of the ending of strife and bitter- 


bidden is, from 


L¢ss. 

In England some of the old Christmas customs are 
still kept up, especially in the country villages. The 
bells are rung for hours every day and evening dur- 
ing the holiday season, and the children sing the old 
Christmas carols which were composed for the people 
go. The day after Christmas is the 


lestival of Saint Stephen, but it is generally called 


of centuries a 


“Boxing dav,” for on that day the bell-ringt rs and 
many other persons outside the family expect to re- 
ceive a present,—or, as it is usually called, a “Christ- 
mas box.” 
the ehief dish on 
Christmas dinner table is a wild boar’s head. It 
the dining-hall 
mereching te the sound of 
half English, half 


Christmas custom for hundre 


At one of the colleges in Oxford, 
the 
is brought into by a procession 
and singing an old 

This the 
ls of years; it is said to 


a student of the college 


music 
song Latin. has been 
have been at first in honor of 
who killed a fierce boar which attacked him one day 
Ie 
as he walked along, and he had no 
beast 
courage, but pushed his Greek book 
That 
oreat 

Certainly 


} 


when he was walking out 
(vrer k ho k 
When 


lost 


alone. was reading a 


large 
this fierce rushed him 


weapon. 
he 


straight into its mouth and choked it. 


upon 
never 
is the 
story; 1 cannot say whether it is true, a many 
peeple believe it, and a great many do not. 
the young man showed great presence of mind, if he 
| this brave deed. 
Karly in the 

Nicholas’ day. 
lived early in the fourth century. 
to be the 


} Oys. 


1: 
(1h 


on the sixth, comes Saint 
Saint Nicholas was a holy man who 
He was thought 
friend and patron of young girls and of 
that told of 


ney to some poor girls, dropping it from a 


month, 


school Ther Was a legend his 


giving m 
window into their shoes, hence the fashion of putting 
children’s stockings. In 
left ready for that 
now transferred to 


presents Into some ecoun- 


tries their shoes are purpose. 


These eustoms ar Christmas 


The par ple wh want 


prepare many presents do not 
two present-giving days so 
th 


countries they 


near together,-as the sixth 
In 


and twenty-fifth of the same month. 


thre 


(‘hristmas gifts, in some parts 


some 
i] 


LV name of Santa Claus to the 


raint who brines thi 


of Germany he is called the Knight Rupert, and he 


mauires how the children have been behaving, as he 
brines little rods for naughty ones. 

Yule was the old name of Christmas, and the Yule- 
loe was the great stick, the trunk of a huge tree, 
vhich was brought into the house for the Christmas 
fire, in the days before anybody had ever heard of a 
stove or furnace for warming houses. It needed the 
work of many men to bring the yule-log into the 
house: it must be verv |] ree, for it was to be kept 
burning through the holiday time; but it was not to 


burnt out, the last little piece was to be care- 
laid away 10 hye 
Christmas fir 


In old times 


used in helping kindle next 


there were many strange fancies con- 


nected with Christmas. IJTgnorant persons thought 
that bread made at that time might be kept many 
vears without moulding. It was said that bees sang 


stalls. This 
est of the old 
and 


in their hives and eattle knelt in their 
last 


superstitions. If 


is one of the pleasantest and prett 


could speak, 


animals if they 


knew, as we do, something of the past time, thev 


difference the Christian 
treatment they receive. 


might tell how much 
religion had 


We hope they will be made happier yet in the days to 


us 


made in the 


come, for the more widely the gentle spirit of the 


Master is felt among His followers, the more they will 
do for the happiness of every living ereature, 


“For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


FORERATHI ERS’ DAY. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


ve the pupils grow into patriotic men 


and women, wet Hust hegin early to inculeate lessons 


of patriotism. Teach them of the hardships and early 


struggles of the founders of the nation, that thev may 
the cost of the comforts and luxuries they 


Thanksgiving day is, of course, one of the oppor- 


tunities for making a beginning in this direction, 


which no teacher neglects, and, doubtless, the chil- 
dren who heard the Thanksgiving story know that on 
December 21 we celebrate Forefathers’ day, because 


upon that day, nearly three hundred years ago, the 


Pilerims landed in America. 


The Pilgrim story will bear repeating, and should 


be briefly reviewed. Tell your pupils something of 


the state of affairs in England at that period, the per- 


secutions that at last decided the Pilgrims to flee to 








DR. EL W 


pal Il i 


Pring hes High School, Cin 


Uolland; their mode of life in that country, and their 


final decision to come to America. Show pictures of 
the Mayflower, and compare the slow-sailing, clumsy 


vessels of that time with our modern steamers, fitted 


with every convenience and luxury. 
Tell 

stormy, perilous passage; 

1. of William 

Llopkins, 
i 


them. the 


the 
death and probable burial at 


them something of this first voyage; 


Butten; birth of the baby Oceanus 
when the new land lay before 


Peregrine White, 


} + . 
and, later on, 


} | 4 | —_ 
pirth of a se nd baby. 


thie first « hild bi m in New england. The old 
‘Fuller cradle,” now in Pilgrim hall in Plymouth, is 
said to | the one in which the baby Pe regrine was 


rocked so long avo, 

i Ol thre me We ( Hil ol ( \| | \ I 
\\ li hey co ped the ( | ( ] 1) dL 
} LIX ar lol hn 4 ( ( | \| es 
= nay : 4 l 1 the ( ih (| 
to protec em 4 ! tr thy 
lwaaidin December 2] a on with thi 
teach Mrs. Tleman | ne of 4 Pilon 

Wi ! ( 4 ! | ( ( 

{ VO { Ye 
\ ( rwarad 

Le ¢ ( \\ m Bradfor 

bras Llistory of P ig ns is a stan 
dara source of in ation, of that time, “Ye 
~ n It was winter, and they that know ve winters 


} . 4 ‘ . 4 
know them to be sharp and violent and 


and 
] 
le 


subject to eruell 


}] 
hl 


fierce storms, dangerous to 


trave LO known places, much more to such an un- 


, 


known coast.” Yet, even at that dreary season, the 


selected for a settlement must have had some 


attractions and given promise of future comfort and 


socurity. 
Having finally selected a suitable location, they set 


cutting down trees and ereeting a building 


bout 
viich should shelter the whole company. This 


being completed, other houses and a church were 
The latter was also a fortress, and upon its 
the 


There was 


erected, 
flat roof mounted 


brought 


chureh, | 


were six cannon they had 
ho hye 1] 

“ating of a drum, the 

Captain Myles Standish’ 

the 


overnor, and minister walked together. 


with them. 


ut on Sundays. at the be 


upon this 


sembled in front of 
house and 
The 
In addition to his ordinary dress, each man wore a 
hort cloal ch 

» the 
re.dy to fieht if 

Vie Nn and women who had le 


marched, three by three, to chureh, 


Caplan, 


and ea earried hismusket. or matchlock 


| 


and set it down beside him, to be 


} 
Lilt 


( byura I) 


Indians attacked them. 


{t comfortable homes, 


aly endure (| Perecc ution and hardship for the ake of 


(J hippin (0d 


n their own way, must of necessity, 


| a nation of “chureh VOLT and" posse ss strong con- 


viction ‘on the subject - it is hardly to be wondered at 


Ivitan ancestors, a “non-mecting goer” 


looked upon as nearly on a level with a thief and 


hassed and a vouner generation showed an 


q ] 


beination toa shioht laxness in this direction, the 


tringent laws were enacted in regard to riding 
the Sabbath and neglect of public worship. As 
L?89, in the Columbian Centinel for Decem 
her. the y account of the stopping of General 
WV; on by a “tvthingman” in Connecticut. t 
t| ( ding on Sunday durine his ul 
1 | ry O 1} it 
Pheir elu must en have been uncom 
bic att lone Sunda services, particul rly 
1} nt en there were no fires nol n \ nN 
of heati \tt i time people m ed to obtain 
litt rth hy means of hot stone Ol kind Ol 
I ) qd up () Tif ld hot ce ils The ( | calle | 
tove he first stove, for general u n 


chureh, is said to have been put up by the First Con- 
evregation in Boston in 1775. 


heen very come rtable 


e 
rs could never have 
of the heat 


vood fires went up the chimney, and 


hous of thes early e{tl 


in winter, as much 


from the 
] 4 le 
( OLY 


open 
succeeded in warming a portion of the big 
rooms they seemed to think necessary for convenience. 
As there were no stoves, of course there were no ovens, 
excepting After a 


while they had “Bake-kettles” and “Dutch-ovens” for 


those made of stone or bricks. 


eir bread, ¢: and pies, and “tin-kitchens,” in 
which they roasted their meat. Potatoes and “bean- 
porridge” were cooked in big iron kettles, hung over 
the blazing logs in the fireplace. The one said -to 
ive belonged to Myles Standish is still preserved in 


Pilerim hall. and 


[Indian meal,and mixed in big wooden trays, or “bread- 


rrr a” 
Their bread was made from rye 


roughs,” and they ate usually from wooden or pewter 
isle 
At first, there were no lights excepting pine knots 


or torches, but after they had cattle they made can- 


dies from the tallow. Sometimes these were run in 
1 mould, but oftener the wicks were looped around 
1 Jong stick and dipped into hot tallow, dozens at a 
Wwe, When co led they were redipped, and this 
process was repeated until they were of the right size. 
\s these candles burned down the wicks often needed 
utting. “Snutling.”’ they called it, and to do this 
had what tl called “‘snuffers,” a pair of 

Ol ith nd of box en the tips, to hold the 

I") ( When not in use they were kept upon 

t) made purposely for them. ‘To hold the can- 
les thev had « iron or tin candlesticks, and for 

e out of door n lanterns with holes eut in them— 
ally some ¢ orate pattern—to let out the light. 
These, with wax candles, and later on small metal 
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lamps for burning sperm oil, were almost the only . from his strong resemblance to the sparrow of that another hid note, but never, in any that I know, 
lights used down to within fifty years. An old ad- name that is so abundant in summer. the inimitable and tender sweetness that distinguishes 
vertisement in a Boston newspaper of the last cen- The beginner in bird studies will find that one of the song of the goldfinch. Slowly uttered, inter- 
he things he will be longest in learning is to dis- rupted now and then with twitterings and short lisp- 
the Post-office dipt and mould candles at the lowest Uinguls i the different sparrows, luconspicuous look- ings, that mellow, legato note, penevrating, yet never 
cs as they are, all of about the same size, and loud, breathes the infinite tenderness of a hope that 


+ 


like that it requires considerable knows no dismay, of a love that knows no wavering,— 


tury tells us that Elizabeth Franklin would “Sell at 


price.” 


Most of their furniture was design ‘or 

+ . S il as Geslones se - , bas 5 +] pa 4 ° : * 7): : P 28 , ’ 
Vo gned for use, in- training to dis inguish them, careful watching and hope abiding, constancy divine. No note from any 
stead of comfort or ornament. As there was no time listening is needed before one can feel sure of himself instrument or orchestra can equal it in its combined 


ior lounging or idleness, there were no eas) lounging every time and trust his own decisions. It would be — simplicity and sweetness. It is alive; it breathes life, 
chairs, but stiff, straight-backed Ones; and, instead ot wise to study care fully the tree sparrow. to note with love, hope, desire. 


exactness all his markings, and, if possible, to be able In every way the goldfinch is interesting to the bird 











to recognize his song, before any of the other sparrows lover. Ilis plumage in summer is bright yellow and 
come from the south, and then to learn each new one — black, and his flight is peculiarly pleasing in its grace- 

comes. ‘This is easy to do, as the tree sparrow is ful undulations. He is resident in New England the 
( f thr monest of winter birds. Not often is entire vear, but is seen to best advantage and in largest 


he foun 1, as Was My) tle friend. The very dav numbers in spring and summer. When in summer 
after discovering him, T came upon a large flock of his plumage, the body is clear yellow, shading to white 
] 





d. part of them perched on trees, part hopping towards the tail, while the crown, wings, and tail are 
bout on the ground, evidently looking for seeds. bright black, the latter slightly forked. The bill and 


] 
it} 
i 


1 juncos, though feet are flesh color. This is the goldfinch as most 
they do not usually come around the house. They people know him: but in winter, when that tender 
he looked for in weedy fields and along the road-  “Swe-et, swe-et” is heard, as it occasionally is, the little 


| 
side and in orchard trees. The dark spot on the ‘musician is coated in quiet, brownish yellow above and 




















breast ( isting nishes the tres sparrow fr Mm the chip eravish white below. with tinges of vellow. Lle no 

ping sparrow, the latter being without the spot. He longer wears his jaunty black cap, and even those who 

: is the only sparrow, save the ever-present Passer knew him best in summer would scarcely recognize 

a sofa, there was usually a high-backed wooden seat, !omesticus (Muglish sparrow). that remains through him. Flocks of these greenish-brown birds forage 

called a “settle.” the winter, but in the spring he may be seen fora few during winter, visiting garden patehes or other places 

ere . ° . . ecks 11 r other S| lrrows have COT) 1); Kk he " he | j | "OOK ) moe » f: YY ATe 

Their wearing apparel was kept in strongly built. ™ Cel vs hi me back, where they may find fos l. L uring the fall they are 

a = Pane. Yee , often seen in large numbers in weedy pastures among 
iron-bound chests. Most of this was of home-made 


seeding sunflowers and thistles. They have a liking 
for part of the husk of the sunflower seed, and their 
fondness for the thistle has given them their common 


material, linen, or tow and linen, and woolen goods, 


and they made their own linen thread for sewing. 


In making woolen cloth, the wool, after being eut name of thistle bird. 
from the sheep’s back, was carded (by hand), spun on In spring, when the dandelions and the buttereups 
the “big wheel,” reeled from the spindle into skeins show yellow, the goldfinch dons his yellow and black 
| SCY fa" ; scarments and wanders away with his little sweetheart, 
of a certain number « nots, dyed, and then woven ‘ ‘ . 
4] 1) 1) who still wears a greenish-brown suit, until they find 
on one of their clumsy hand-looms 1¢ nen ; : : rer en 
‘¢ “8 _— suitable place for their home building The flock 
thread was woven on the same im. but a differert Mss 


disbands until the autumn, and the privacy of home 

wheel was ie linen no] om . ‘ ‘ . ° 
, is Used In spinning i. life is as undisturbed as is that of other birds. 
Most of the old furn Tire and kit al nutens a } ive 


volumes of early New England history might be 


CHRISTMAS IN ALL NATIONS.—(IIL) 


written from the articles still to be found in many a = 
long since given place to something better. vet whole BY ETHELWYN WALLACE. 
country garret. 


IN ENGLAND. 
BIRD TALKS.—(X1.) Years before we had any Christmas holidays in 
America. the children of England were holding their 


BY A. B. P. celebrations. When our forefathers, who once lived 








in england, came to live in this country they brought 
THE TREE SPARROW ; HE GOLDF 
THE TREE SPARROW AND THE GOLDFINCH. i nelish customs with them. So we do manv. of the 
Gomge homeward he arvernoon Irom a Issn Wi thines that thev did then. 
+} le 1 ehort Cen } } t ‘ : ‘ : 
in the clear, sharp December an ith 1C1 As we walk alone the streets at Christmas time we 
mometer al - | can upon ail rh, { I 1! see green wreaths in {he w ina Ws. | he children of 
bird | r ¢ lee st the ] less ! ( ( old 17 "te | ) | 
ats a ‘ 2 ae pose neland not only hang green in the windows, but 
1 ] 1 ifs ] } ) { { ~ 1 ry 
Appi ree wil Ht ‘ . ti I , I ; throuehout the house. Chev cover the tall old clock 
ana . 3 hat s ¢ e-e{ tered again and 1] : . 
ane e ORLY BER Vt 4 ; ™ ws wh e ~ in the corner with holly, and trim all the pietures 
, : ‘ aed \ gs \ thre { rng } ning 
looke outwal I could Hs Drea otal reaths of laurel In the wide doorways they 
\ } i ( the eesta f . 
Vas as colored Iti Cl ( [ ( l t! large hunches of mistletoe, ar) pretty with its 
} iv ( e rust ) ) that ’ of caress. 01 
that the sides of | ) \ Vn, iw la ittle berries 
his wings wel own 4 3 | ytherhood to its es , 
" are ~ Of course the house must look splendid at Christ 
» | head was a { erown ch looked for irst bor \ | heard anything like it trom ; ' 
On his h \ Leh pest a ' ; ) las time, For then the big brothers who have been 
oll the world as if it mieht have been borrowed from inv. bird thre l n breath to listen and d , 
all the world a ae ; | 2 i ; ‘ : 64) ; away at school come home for their holidays. Such 
w ttle friend the chinnine sparro ndeed th raned my new m t cateh sieht of the singer ; ; 
my utuie Irena = ; ms : shouting as ther when the noisy old coaches ar- 
bird as ] sat ther l tionl <1) ] the watehin Vithout 7 | ! i Lvs | ehh a vold ‘ Jai 5 ° 
| salle 4 ‘ , : , ’ rive WW town. hey are decorated with green 
’ tiny } cle 1 «)) ! ol 1 
eves loc | vel mu ( ( ‘ } 1 So } 1 ) eat ; i x enren Cee, ARTE saci t] 
, F M14 nov rey ( and ara nm oh runcing horses, euch with a 
ef +}, 14 { { } ( is y been ! } ql ¢ ( | ) : , ‘ : foes 
soenh rd niece of Christmas tree in his bridle. The misehiev- 
} oe ¥ f family } then nding upw\ as : ; ; ; 
e! ‘ ; - p — ver ous HoOVS pul the heads out of the couen vindows, 
innartad tapahew TER, ye Presently. as IT went only to: ( ! ! ! nt, b levi ; bas 
departed | nen es. SEE a = , ‘ ih. had never blowine their horns and waving their flags. hey can 
near bird \ an? Care ait to get home. Christmas is visiting 
inant lod for the nivl , ( ( orasif | { “ iy morning t 
quite sertied 201 ae wr ; adhe . = i ay time, too, en grandmas, aunts, and cousins come 
he were numbed by the coldness, 1 juietly toa when I , gtidiey Fat hare the good time 
a ee a" Ih | the song wnosnte eth, aimabancaties —” 
een : Cn oor 3 9 ‘ | 4) tif] orosheal] Just think how mueh cooking this means! No one 
al we cy ry F A ; bath tie. dem nd werd be happy 1d tne rand plum pudding were not 


: 4 ww f ' ae repre il] full of raisins and cuerants. O, yes, and 


sain on 1S | ' 117] ' - ‘ am there the pencoe! pie, real peacocl pie! You know how 
than my litth et js an * F eee Se Bayi eae y- and hir ropnped in among pretty ap acock is, with rings over its feathers. Be 
wondered. I ay = a er be "' ee pees fwittered ’ oft. et ll. Ah! fore it is cooked its coat of feathers is taken off. Just 
wat ime. It was too Aap . ce - Poe Si sad ; se tee ad o wenetinash Metis ab eobn t comes out of the oven this coat is put on 
pies 4 . ae ce that h . : Se ee that wondrous. tender again, and it looks as le iutiful as ever. Master 
, I turned to th m Fringillid | in- nate of j sness in t lover’s throat Absolute Peacock is t en placed in ar und pie so that only 
cline dies meeniiiniale nd began huntit for him. co : y that must find vent in his head and tail are to be seen. The mince pies are 
Present] . 4 und the nam micr * d or tree S( | e only that. the goldfinch must al- UnnV, TOO. Chey are made lke an ob] ne box to 
a nd readin: t] description under that | ic er, for | song has always that marvel- remind fo of a er. You know, the Christ- 
ra It s rn h : In \ ” name of mv newly lous sweetness. There is ecstacy, there is exultation, Child slept in a manger. | 
lennd friend. He is aptly called the winter chipbird, there is exuberance and power and melody in many Of all Christmas fun bringing in the Yule log is 
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the best. Yule is another word for Christmas, and 
the vule log is for the wide brick fireplace at Christ- 
mas time. A crowd of boys go into the woods to- 
gether to find a log. Or sometimes, they get a bundle 
of branches, called fagots. As they are dragging the 
load back through the snow, girls and boys run along- 
side waving handkerchiefs, tossing caps into the air, 
and shouting to the fine log. 

This log must be lighted with a piece of last year’s 
log, which has been kept in the cellar for good luck. 
When the fire begins to roar and crackle, fun begins, 
too. This is the time for stories, when the long 
settles or benches are drawn close up to the hearth. 
Grandpa amuses the: children by telling about his 
bovish pranks. Aunt Jane tells all sorts of awful 
ghost stories, while kind old grandma sits by, ready 
to answer the many questions about Christmas and 
Santa Claus. 

But little folks cannot sit still very long at a time. 
They want to play games, many of which we know. 
Blind-man’s-buff and Puss-in-corner are favorites. 
Perhaps you have seen the game of diving for apples. 
Many rosy-cheeked apples are thrown into a tub of 
water, and as they float about, the girls and boys 
duck their heads in, trying to catch the apples. The 
funniest game of all is snapdragon. All the lights 
in the room are put out. Then a large bowl of 
brandy is brought in. You know, if a match comes 
near brandy, it will flame up fiercely. The bowl 
looks as if it were full of fire, and into it some- 
one throws raisins. Whoever is brave enough to put 
his hand into the flames, and, like little Jack Horner, 
“pull out a plum” heats the game, Meanwhile some- 
one sings:— 

“Here he comes with flaming bowl, 
Don’t he mean to take his toll? 
Snap! Snap! Dragon! 
Take care you don’t take too much, 
Be not greedy in your clutch, 
Snap! Snap! Dragon! 
Many little fingers ge 


t burned playing this game. 
How hungry the cl 


are glad when the bie bell rings through the house, 


ildren are by this time! They 
to call the large family te dinner. Let us look on the 
table and see what the children are to have. Ther 
are mother’s queer mince pies, grandma’s cookies, the 
peacock pie, jellies, candy, and hot cross buns. Near 
grandpas place there is a strange looking dish. 
Why, that is the hoar’s head. It looks like a pig, only 
it is more dressed up. It has a wreath around its 
neck and holds an orange in its mouth. The boys 
blow horns and shout when they cateh sight of it. 
Boys love plum-pudding, too. A servant brings it in, 
upon a large platter, all smoking and steaming. In 
the top of it is siuek a bit of mistletoe. Up the boys 
jump mito their chairs cheering, while evervone waves 
his handkerchief in honor of the pudding. 

Kvervone must be happy on Christmas day. Poor 
people are invited in, to share the splendid dinners. 
Or grandpa goes out on the doorstep with baskets of 
goodies for the poor people out in the snow. And 
the postman, butcher, and baker also receive a 
Christmas box. 

Perhaps you have seen pictures of sad-faced little 
girls and boys singing out in the cold. Each carries 
a piece of Christmas tree and one holds a lantern. 


Well, these are carol singers who go around to differ- 


ent houses on Christmas eve. singing about Christ 
mas. Thus they receive many pennies Bes des 
these little singers, there are the “waits” as they call 
themselves. These are the older brothers, who put 


on blue coats with bright red sleeves and wear silver 
collars Al] might Jong on Christmas Eve thev like 
to go ahout singing to the pretty girls that they know 


Bot T must tell vou about the “mummers.” Thev 


are men with masks on their faces. One of them. 
dressed like “Father Christmas.” comes into the 
house first He holds a ( hristmas tree in his hand 
and carries a bundle of candy and tovs on his back 
His friends are fixed up like hears and goats. One 
man scares the children, for he wears a dragon’s head 
and pulls onen hi red mouth howing his long 
Loneue These queer people dance ahout the ro m 
Hil seme pennies a tossed to them. and then ther 
run out into the snow as fact as thev came in 

Wlule outside, all the ehureh bells rine ou loudly 
on Christmas night and the chimes tell evervone of 


happiness and jov: within the homes there are many 


little folks anxious to see what Santa Claus has 
Lroueht to them. They will not have long to wait, 
for the door which they are watching so earnestly will 
be opened, and there they will spy the most beautiful 
Christmas tree, just filled with presents for them all. 


ARCHITECTURE.— (V.) 
BY LUCY A. FITCH. 
ROMAN ORNAMENT. 

Love of show rather than love of beauty gave rise to 
Roman art. The ruling ideas of the Roman nation 
were war, conquest, and government, and the achieve- 
ments left neither room nor taste for culivation of the 
fine arts. Thev even regarded love for the arts as 
effeminate, and it was not until Greece was conquered 
and became a Roman province, in 146 B. C., that 
Rome became desirous of emulating her example in 
the cultivation ef the arts. It isa high tribute to the 
power of Greek culture that it was able to Inspire in 
the brutal and coarse nature of the Romans a desire 
for refinements which they had before despised. 

Roman art may be said to date from the conquest 
of Greece, in 146 B. C. to 330 A. D., when the capital 
wis removed from Rome to Constantinople. The 
story of Mummius well illustrates the lack of artistic 
appreciation among even the most cultivated Romans 
before becoming acquainted with Greek art. Mum- 
inis was the conqueror of Corinth, and was so 
ignorant of the value of the art treasures which he 
carried from that city to Rome that he stipulated with 
the men who undertook the labor of transportation 
that i mnyv of the works of art were lost, they shou'd 
be replaced by others of equal value. 

Roman art was wholly borrowed. Early in her 
history Rome had conquered the Etruscans, an Italian 
people of a high degree of civilization. The Etrus- 
cans gave to the Romans what beeame the distinctive 
feature of their architecture: viz., the round. arch. 
Never, up to this time, had the round arch been in- 
fuential in building construction.. The Egyptians 
and Greeks used the beam to span openings; the 
Romans first used the arch as the basis of a system. 

The Etruseans thus laid the foundation of Roman 
art. and to this was added the Greek influence, so that 
Roman art is principally a combination of Etruscan 
and Greek. he Romans sometimes used both the 
heam and the arch to span openings, but later the 
areh was used alone. The use of the round arch 
Huirks a new epoch in architectural construction, and 
has had the greatest influence on all styles since. 

From about 115 B. C. Roman architecture began 
to show great variety in its buildings. Up to this 
tine only palaces, temples, and tombs had been 
theueht worthy of elaborate treatment. but the 
Romans made architectural features of their baths, 
hasihicas (or halls of justice), theatres, aqueduets, 
and triumphal arches. They were not as a nation de- 
voutly religious, and their temples were few in num 
her and were weak imitations of Greek originals. 
We derive our knowledge of Roman architecture, 
therefore, chiefly from the remains of amphitheatres, 
basilicas, baths. ete., rather than from temples and 
tombs 

Since as a nation the Romans were coarse and 
brutal and cared only for power and display, we are 
not surprised to find the same traits in their art, for 
nowhere are national traits more easily discernible 
than in national art. Their ornament was all crude, 
showy, and barbaric, because the taste for art was an 

tion from the outside.—a veneer.—and was in 
ho sense the outgrowth of a natural love for the 
beautiful, as it was with the Greeks. 

There is almost nothing in Roman ornament which 
s worthy of imitation, though their architecture had 
the merit of being simple in plan. They used the 
three Greek  capitals—the Dorie, Tonic, and 
(orinthian,—with the addition of two other styles, 
the Tuscan Dorie and the Composite, but the column 
was not the distinctive feature of Roman architecture, 
as it was of both Egyptian and Greek. The Tuscan 
Doric order was similar to the Doric. but the shaft 


is without flutings. The Composite was an 
ration of the Corinthian order. and its distine- 
e characteristi as the “amalgamation of the 


arge lonic volutes with the acanthus leaves of the 
lower portion of the capital.’ The Corinthian and 


Composite orders, being more elaborate than the 
others, appealed to the florid taste of the Romans, 
and were more extensively used. All the Greek 
orders were varied slightly in their adaptation to 
Roman buildings, and usually were the worse for the 
change, though Roger Smith and John Slater affirm 
that the Composite capital had a strength and vigor 
which was wanting in the Greek Corinthian order, 
from which it was derived. The Roman taste for bull 
fights, gladiatorial combats, and other sanguinary 
pastimes is attested by the fact that remains of amphi- 
theatres are found in almost every large town which 
was once held by the Romans. Such, or similar, re- 
mains have been discovered in England, Spain, 
France, Germany, Italy, North Africa, and Egypt. 


EVANGELINE. 





COMPOSITION SUBJECTS. 

The following list of subjects for Compositions to 
be written by students reading Longfellow’s *Evan- 
veline” may be helpful tho these who have classes 
reading this poem. ‘The list was ‘prepared by Miss 
Minnie Hampton of the schools of Greensboro, N. C. 

1. Grand Pre. 

Benedict’s Home. 

Benedict and’ Evangeline. 

Ivangeline’s Lovers. 

An Indian Summer Day, September 4, 1755. 
6. The Night of the Contract. 

7. Rene Leblanc, the Notary Public. 

x. The Betrothal Feast. 

4. The Proclamation. 

10. How the Evil Tidings Were Received by the 
Women. 

11. The Preparation for Departure. 

12. The Last Night in Acadie. 

13. The Death of Benedict, and the Departure. 

14. Their Wanderings. 

15. The Journey to Opelousas. 

16. Basil’s Southern Home. 

17. Basil’s Appearance and Welcome. 


OO mt Ww SO 


18. The “Joyous Feast.” 
19. The Pursuit of Gabriel. 
20. Evangeline’s Stay at the Mission 
21. Her Search Continued. 
22. Evangeline, a Sister of Mercy. 
23. The Lovers Reunited. 
North Carolina Journal of Education 


THE STUDY OF TREES. 
(Grammar Grades.) 


BY A. UC. BOYDEN, 
Bridgewater Normal School 


DECIDUOUS TREES. 

Now that the leaves have fallen, the difference be- 
tween the deciduous and evergreen trees is con- 
spicuous. What is the principal difference between 
the two groups of trees? One group drops all its 
leaves each year at about the same time. The other 
vroup drops some of the older leaves each year, but 
retains the newer ones as a fresh covering of green 
for the winter months. Why should there be this 
difference ? The deciduous leaves are fitted to give 
a broad surface to the summer sun, but they would 
unnecessarily expose the tree to the severe storms of 
winter. The cold chills the hairs on the roots, and 
thus checks the absorption of water from the soil, 
hence the work of the leaves slowly ceases. The 
valuable material already in the leaves is withdrawn 
into the tree and the leaves fall to the ground, while 
the tree begins a peri d of comparative rest. | For a 
careful diseussion of this subject see “Living Plants 
ind Their Properties.” Baker & Taylor, New York. | 

QUESTIONS FOR OBSERVATION. 

Hlow can vou tell how many years a pine tree re 
tuins its needles? Do new needles replace the old 
ones? Which cone-bearing tree is deciduous? 
Which deciduous tree retains its leaves the latest? 
Which shrubs are evergreen? How are the leaves of 
evergrecns adapted to winter life? 

PLANS OF BRANCHING. 

Trace the trunk of some deciduous tree as it divides 
and subdivides into branches. How far does the 
trunk extend into the mass of the tree? Trv a variety 
of similar trees for the same point: decide on what 
seems to be the general plan of this group. Sketches 


of the trees will give the clearest idea of the plan of 
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branching. The broad-top trees are best adapted to 
give a large leaf surface exposed to the sun; thus they 
hecome serviceable to man as shade trees. Notice a 
tree growing under unfavorable circumstances: 
is the branching affected? 

Select some evergreen tree; trace the trunk from 
jase to tip; decide upon its plan after examining the 
whorls of branches. Try other trees in the same 
manner. What general shape results from this plan 
of branching? Are there exceptions? Where are 
the needles borne? Does their plan correspond to 
the plan of deciduous leaves? The tapering trunk 
and the centering of the branches in whorls tend to 
vive strength to the tree, enabling it to withstand the 
storms of winter. [For the distinction between deli- 
quescent and excurrent trunks — sc 
“Botany,” or Apgar’s “Trees.” | 


how 


Bergen’s 


QUESTIONS FOR OBSERVATION. 

Why is the often used as a shade tree? 
Have you ever read of any historic elm trees? |The 
Washington elm, Cambridge, under which Wash 
ington first took command of the Continental army, 
July 3, 1775. The “Old Liberty Elm,” 
planted and dedicated to the independence of the col- 
The “Burgoyne Elm,” planted in Albany at 
the time of the surrender.| What gives the oak such 
an appearance of rugged strength? Can you think of 


elm so 


Boston, 


onies, 


reasons for the old Druids regarding the oak as sa- 
cred? Why the Indians had such a regard for the 
white oak? 
{Charter Oak, Eliot's Oak, Regicide’s Oak. | 
Wendell Tlobnes thus of 
premacy: “The others shirk the work of resisting grav- 
itv: the oak defies it. It chooses the horizontal direc 
tion for its limbs so that their whole weight may tell, 
and then stretches them out fifty or sixty feet, so that 
the strain may be mighty enough to be worth re- 
sisting.” What difference do you notice between the 
branching of the maple and the 
Why should the maple be called “the forest queen”? 
Which evergreens are easily trained into ornamental 


Have you read of any historic oaks? 
Oliver 


writes its mark of su- 


horse-chestnut ? 


shapes? Ilow are evergreen trees adapted to grow 


in dense forests? [A grove will show the dead under 


limbs, and the foliage out in the sunlight. | 


ARRANGEMENT OF BUDS. 
Kxamine the buds on a bare twig, find the ter- 
minal bud, then determine the arrangement of those 


seems To he the 


What 


Try other twigs from the same tree till you 


along the sides of the stem. 
plan? 
feel sure of the plan, then compare with the plan of 
Wherein has the tree failed 
to carry out the plan? Can you see any reason for this 


branching of the tree. 
failure? Do all the buds promise equal growth? 
Predict where the strongest growth will be. What 
will be the effect of the death of the terminal bud? 
Qn examining an evergreen twig, a different ar 
The buds 


The size 


rangement of buds is at once apparent. 
are clustered around a large terminal bud. 
and number of the buds differ in different 
[t is evident that this plan of budding 
The whorls of pre- 


twigs ol 
the same tree. 
will develop whorls of branches. 
vious vears show an irregularity in number and length, 
just as the buds of this year promise. ‘The mass of 
huds seems to require special protection from mois 
ture, hence the pitchy covering. 

These observations reveal two plans hy which trees 
have developed, one plan evidently adapts a tree to 
the 


throughout the vear, vet fits it 10 hold its OWN against 


summer foliage, other. while it allows foliage 


winter stress Kor those who may wish more ex 


tencded study of twigs, the ¢ ornell University leaflet 


No. 3 will be very suggestive. This is a teacher’s 
leaflet on “Four Apple Twigs.” published hv the 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y., for use in the 


nublic schools. It shows how to trace out the life his 


torv of a twig, with its successes and failures in fruit 


hearing 
VALUE OF TREES 
s serve an invaluable purpose When 


ntne soll. 


Tre 
much soil 


a sapling or tree is pulled up, why does so 
cling to the roots: A careful e: 
will many fine 


through and clinging to the soil An 


imination f the 
running 


garden plant 


roots chow very rootiets 


will illustrate the same point The rain tricklin 
down the surface of the trunk finds a ready entranc 
to the ground along the root surfaces, thus decreasing 
the danger of floods. The roots penetrate the | 





sub-soil and furnish a pathway for the water to still 
lower depths. Grass and other vegetation under the 
trees furnish a sod which retains the water for some 
time after a rain. Gradually the water soaks into the 
deeper soil to supply the springs. Forests have a great 
influence on the water supply of a country. 


QUESTIONS. 

How do the falling leaves assist in this work? 
What will become of the decayed leaves? Tf you had 
a grove of trees growing on a gravelly side hill, would 
it be a benefit or injurv to cut them all down? Can 
you suggest a way of cutting forests that will at the 
the soil? Why 


evaporate so much slower 


same their value in 


snow 


time retain 
and 
under the trees than in open lands? 


The forests become reservoirs of water supply to 


should water 


the country by decreasing the rate of evaporation, by 
assisting in the gradual absorption of the water into 
the soil, and bv thus preventing the erosion of the 
soil through flooded Our  forest-cov 
ered mountains furnish the sources of innumerable 
springs which feed the little streams on their way to 
the great rivers of the country. This is one reason 
for the great publie reservations which the United 
States and the individual states are establishing and 


streams. 


protecting [National Park, Adirondacks, Greylock. 


ete.). The consumption of umber is so great that 
trees must be planted or saved. 
000 worth of products everv vear from the trees. 
l'orest fires do damage to the extent of $800,000,000 
Fach dav in the United States we de- 
strov—consume in factories, railroads, in fences, 
farms, and buildings, thirty thousand acres of timber.” 


every year. 


“But I behold a fearful sign, 

To which the white man’s eyes are blind 
Before these fields were shorn and tilled, 
Full to the brim our rivers flowed. 

* * = Fs * * * 
‘The realm our tribes are crushed to get 
May be a barren desert yet.” 
p Bryant. 

TREES IN LITERATURE. 

‘The artistic side of tree life is emphasized by the 
poets and painters. They open to us the beauty and 
meaning of trees. 

“The groves were God’s first temples,” 
Bryant, recall the days when the Druids or Greeks 


ete., by 


worshipped in the groves of oak trees. Such words 


stir a reverential feeling toward the trees. 


“Welcome, ye shades! ye bowery thickets, hail! 
* + 4 a * * ‘ 


Delicious is your shelter to the soul,” 


suggest under the 


by ‘Thomson, 
shade of great trees. ° 


the delightful rest 


“QO hemlock tree! O hemlock tree! how 
Faithful are thy branches! 
Green not alone in summer time, 
tut in the winter’s frost and rime.” 
These words of Longfellow point to the evergreen 
trees as types of faithfulness. 


Whittier breathes the tonic of the woods and 
writes, 
“Bring us the airs of hills and forests 
The sweet aroma of birch and pine.” 
he majestic solemnity of the forest-clad moun 


tains is graphically pictured by the same poet: 


“By maple orchards, belts of pine, 
And climbing darkly 
The mountain and, over all 
The great peaks rising starkly.” 


larches 


§ lopes, 


Confidence in the personality of Nature, and thi 
delights of a close friendship with hér, found ex 
pression by the same poet in his words: 


“T read each misty mountain sign, 


I know the voice of wave and pine 


And I am yours, and ye are mine 

I} | hmerso? "6s “Wood Notes oT “The 
\clirond hg nad the pils will catch the spirit of 
ood hes ustrations are sufficient to sug 
ect the 1 of poer in connection with tree study. 
Tree OTOM t | - a constant source of vonder to one 
contemplates Nature It is an organism in which 
neth. durability. gracefulness, and tenderness are 

| onee the dominant characteristi if 
Pictures of single tre or of groups of trees reveal 
jestic proportions, the graceful branching. o1 
ceroupings \ collection of such pietures 
interest and appreeiation of fine 


“We draw $700,000. 


trees. Even the kodak craze can be turned to good 
use in this direction, for there is no town or city 
without some excellent subjects. The story of the 
way in which G. P. Morris came to write the poem, 
“Woodman, spare that tree,” will show what it means 
to love a tree. 


FOR SHARP EYES IN DECEMBER. 

1. At what season of the year do we have our 
shortest days? 

2. Do you know in which month the shortest day 
oi the year occurs? . 

3. Turn to the month of December in your al- 
manue and find the shortest day. 

}. If your almanac has three columns, as most do 
have, say for Boston, Pittsburgh, and New Orleans, 
wiiy do the times of “sunrise” and “sunset” differ? 

What is the length of the shortest day? 

6. Does the sun remain at the same 

ahove vour horizon day after day? 


elevation 


‘. Is the sun now high or low? 

Ss. When was it high? 

" Have vou ever seen it directly overhead ? 

10. When is your shadow longest, at morning, or 
evening, or at noon? 

11. When is it longer at noon, in June or in De- 
cember 7 

12. Have vou been where you had no shadow at 
noon? 

Where is the nearest place that you could go 
iv in order to have this true? 

1i. What is the cause of day and night? 

15. Can you place an imaginary earth (globe) in 
such a relative position to an imaginary sun (candle) 
us that the days and nights will always be equal? 
(Put the earth’s axis perpendicular to the ecliptic.) 

16. What is the inelination of the earth’s axis to 
the ecliptic? How does this affeet day and night? 

17. Where on the earth may a day be twenty-four 
hours long and there be no night at all, and vice 
versa ? | 

18. Does the sun rise directly in the east and set 
in the west? 

i), When does it rise north of. east? When 
south? 

20. Is the shortest day of the year necessarily the 
coldest? The longest, the (In summer 
the carth’s surface gains heat day after day, the maxi- 


warmest ? 
mum occurring about July 15. In winter the sur- 
face a litile every day until the minimum occurs 
about January 10-15). 

21. Which 


clined ? 


ravs are warmer, direct ones or in- 
Little inclined or much inelined ? 

22. When are the sun’s rays most direct with us? 
25. When most inelined ? 

v4. Why are the Arctic regions always cold? 

24. Why are the tropical regions always warm? 
Why are the temperate regions variable? 


.- O-0-8%e-0- >-e-— —_ 


WUESTIONS ON THE ZONES. 


1. Name the the 


North Temperate zone you think of most import- 


five kinds of grain grown in 
ance. 


2. Name the four domestic animals of this zone 
of the greatest use. 

3. Give the names of five important wild fruits 
of this zone. 

1. Name seven important fur-bearing animals of 
the same zone. 


i. What 
parts of the North Temperate zone? 


frnits are grown only in the warmer 
6. What sugar-producing plant is grown in the 
southern part of this zone? 
7. From a part of what plant, grown in the part 
of the zone referred to in the last question, is cloth- 


ing made? 


8. What plant is grown for a similar purpose 
further north? 
9. Name four important nuts that grow in the 


North Temperate zone. 

10. Describe the general appearance of most of 
the people who live in the North Temperate zone as 
distinguished from those of the Torrid zone.—Cana 


dian Teache: 
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Educational Intelligence 


The New 


business organization which 


have a socio- 


Kkneland schoolbook men 
promises to be as profit- 


able as it is enjoyable. 


In the editorial on “Histories North and South,” 
Journal of December 1, where we say “drive history 
out of use in the schools,” ete.. it should read ‘drive 


’s Hlistory out of use in the schools.” 
n the 


Exponent 


We think it ist be an extra hot season 1 


South, judgine by 
J 


wn 
the way the Florida 
Mlorida School Journal refer to 


and the each other. 


It almest makes one reconciled to the blizzard. 


the Chieago 


Kk. Benjamin Andrews has taught 
school board that they must not say “reform” unless 
they mean it. ‘There is one man that is not to be 


fooled any of the time. Mr. Search of Holvoke is 


another. 


The Department ol 
Columbus, O.. Fe 
of 


ton, including 


will meet in 
EK. H. Mark 
Bos- 


meals en route, and board 


Superintendence 


and 23. 


»)» 


bruary 21, 22, 


Louisville, president. Entire expense from 


sleeping car, 


at headquarters, about $40. 


UR. MARTIN’S GREAT SPEECH. 

The vreatest educational talk to which I-have lis 
tened in many a day was that by George H. Martin, 
one of Boston’s supervisors, at the recent meeting of 
the New England Superintendents’ Association, in 
which he 1 only handled all modern experimenters 
on grading without gloves, but projected a new, 
healthy, and rev lutionary ideal for school progress. 

Mr. Martin believes that all attempts to group 


i ] 1 " 
children according to the leneth of steps they ean take 


are worthles That it is as pedagogically wieked to 
make vy boy do tl useless thing on a three 
months’ basis on a twelvemonth scale. If the 
thing ought o be done ll, there is no virtue in 
having him do it on the ] s of semi-annual prom 
tion. 

Mr. Martin is stru the kev note of a great 
refol If he will develop leals so that th 
can be utilized ly I ordinary ihers thr hoan 
every-day system of schools, he ll be the greatest 


benefactor America has ever enjoyed in the educa- 
tional field. Nothing attempted by Horace Mann 
er any one who has come after will compare for a 
moment with the service that will be rendered by the 
man who can make feasible universal emancipation 
from the tyranny of uniformity in subjects, injustice 
in tests, and misreprescatation in diplomas without 
plunging the schools forever in chaos. 

Mr. Martin has shown us that the sills of the sys- 
tem have signs of dry rot, he has told us what kind 
of timber should take their place, now let him tell us 
how to take out the one and put in the other without 
requiring the family to take to the streets while it is 
heing done. Tis was a great speech, thoroughly re- 
freshing. but it ought not to stop here. Good talk- 
good works. 


z 


ing is best when it eventuates in 








QUARTER CENTENNIAL. 


Dr. fk. W. Coy has been principal of the Hughes 
high school, Cincinnati, for a quarter of a century, 
and is to-day one of the leaders in secondary school 
His school is one of the best 

of the most efficient of the 
A., Wag prominent on one of 


work in the country. 
in the West. he is one 
active men in the N. E. 
the sub-committees of the Committee of Ten, and is 
the author of a meritorious and successful text-book 
on Latin. 

Dr. Coy is by birth a “Maine Yankee,” left home 
at fifteen, and fitted for college in a Massachusetts 
(Groton), and graduated with honors at 
Brewn University, class of 1854. Like most boys of 
that day, he entered college without money, and came 
He went at 


ecagcemMys 


out with a good crop of indebtedness. 
enee to Peoria, Ill, and took charge of the high 
school until he had paid off his college debts and had 
gotten in condition to take a course in the law schools. 
After a brief term in the practice of this profession, 
he accepted the superintendency of schools at Peoria. 
After a time he accepted a professorship in the [h- 
nois State Normal University and edited the Illinois 
fi acher. 

Ii, 1887 Princeton conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in recognition of his promi- 
classical In he was 
president of the National Council of Education. 

In December, 1893, he entered upon his duties as 
pring Ipal of the llughes high school, which has pros- 

greatly under his leadership. His 
in one of the st beautiful suburban sections of the 
isa charming home, with books, art, and comfort 


hence as a scholar. 1892-3 


} 
} 4 rec 


residence, 


NH 





city. 
within, and with the luxury of trees, flowers, and 
fruit without. 

HARD ON DR. HARPER. 

The Chicago Tribune has an interview” with 
Superintendent Andrews, in the course of which he 
Says: 

‘As | look back, | am led Lo conclude 
that opponents were made for me the moment it was 


known that Dr. Harper was the agent used to secure 


y consent to accept the superintendency. The im- 
pression has been general that I am in svmpathy with 
Dr. Tlarper’s educational ideas. 


a day IT have been asked if I agreed with Dr. Harper 


Two or three times 


in this view or the other view. Tlis name probably 


bas been fatal to the success of many of my purposes, 


particularly where the SUP} rt of members of the 


beard was necessary.” 


As the interview is in quotations, it is probably re- 


liable. This is a terrific blow at Dr. Harper. No 
one has heen led to believe that Dr. Harper was so 
unpopular in this city as this sentiment of Dr. 
\ndrews would make it appear. Be that as it may, 
this is hard on the president of the Chicago Univer- 
sity. 


SUPERINTENDENT ANDREWS’ VICTORY. 


All that makes for edueational righteousness was 
ihated and grieved when the Chieago school 
oard voted. 13 to 6, against the nominations of even- 


principals by Superintendent An- 
thereby tl 
ttee that omitted from his letter its 


» Recepuing 1¢ mutilated report of the 


sub-commi Most 
mportant phrase 
lt Is, however, much Lo the credit of the “sobs r 


second thought” of the leaders that Mayor Harrison 
was able to lead them to assure Dr. Andrews that 
they would never do so any more, or, more strictly 
speaking, that they would not have done so this time 
had they realized at the first how much was inyolyed 
but that, having gotton “into it,’ they had to stand 
together, much as they disliked to appear disrespect 
ful to their superintendent. Next time they wil! 
keep step with him from the first. Now that peac 
reigns, it is Comparatively easy to see how they vo 
into the alarming complications. 


. 








JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 





Whittier, the Quaker poet, was born near Have: 
hill, Mass., December 17, 1807. It is a fact that we 
have never seen attention called to, that on the vea) 
cf Whittier’s birth both the United States and Great 
Britain abolished the slave trade throughout all thei: 
territory and colonial possessions. 

Whittier from Thomas Whittier, 
who came to Haverhill with the Society of Friends 
in 1648. The Whittier family was famed far and 
near for its peace qualities. In 1697 and again in 
1698 the Indians descended upon Haverhill, massa 
fashion. On 
they carried away Hannah Dustin, whose case was re- 


was descended 


cring in horrible the former oceasion 
cited in all school readers forty years ago, and in thi 
latter they killed and captured forty white inhabi 
tants of Haverhill, but though they went and came 
hy the door of the Whittiers, the scalps dangling from 
the It. they never once molested the Whittier 
household. 


hy 

The spirit of the fathers was in John 
Whittier. 

Streneth of character and loyalty to the truth 
were equally noticeable traits of the Whittier family. 
It took , 
God-fearing yeoman to produce a Whittier. 
father of the poet had 
the outskirts of Haverhill. 
ing, and the electric cars run past the house from the 
Haverhill station. The father was in comfortable 
circumstances, but the poet was brought up to work 
the in the to attend the district 
school in the winter, and to work in the shoe shop of 


CGreenleal 


libs ri'y-loy ing, 
The 


farmhouse on 


seven generations of sturdy, 


a confortable 
The house is still stand 


on farm summer, 
that day occasionally. 

Young Whittier went to school in a dilapidated, 
one-storied shanty, standing not far from the Whittier 
homestead. This was the home of the schoolmaster, 
whose wife. somewhat given to drink, took care of 

To 


her own babies “in the next room.” In a poem, * 


My Old Schoolmaster,” is this verse, which follows 
cCne which speaks of a domestic discussion betwe a} 
the schoolmaster and his inebriated wife. Then, 


“Through the cracked and crazy wall 
Came the cradle rock and squall, 
And the good man’s voice at strife 
With his shrill and tipsy wife.” 
Whittier was first aroused in poetic imagination by 


a volume of Burns, which fell into his hands in early 


hovheod. Tle was so fascinated with it that he spent 
every spare minute upon it. “He read it at night bi 
the kitchen fire, at noon while resting in the shadow 
cf the stone wall he was helping to build.” ve I'\ 
thing now took on a hue of poetry, which sought ex 


All 


father, who saw 


this greatly 
but 


In rhythmical language. 
practical 


pression 


disturbed his naught 


waste of time and enereyv therein, but the bov would 


write. 

Whittier’s “first verses for print” were written 1 
blue ink on the coarsest kind of paper, and wer 
thrust under the door of William Llovd Garrizom 
oflice, The Free Press, an obscure publication in the 
neighboring town of Newburvport. This was done 
after office hours and found by Garrison on the flo 
the next mi rning. The editor was about thrown 
the paper in the wastebasket unread—he had no ne 

[ poetrv—but glanced at it casually, saw that it \ 
poetry, “The Exile’s Departure.” and laid it aw 
for use, hut it did not appear till June 1, 1826. ()I 
course voung Whittier d looked in the Free Press 
every Wi for his lines, and when at last thev a 
pour ell, no one knows how he felt except thos 
who ha seen eir first verses 1n print. after weary 
weeks of waitil Ihe was no author’s name with 
the vel s soon as thev -were printed, others 
were sent, all of which were printed. At length Gar 
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rison learned that they came “from a farmer’s bov 


niumed Whittier, living in East Haverhill.’ Garr- 
son at once replied, “I will ride over and see that boy,” 
He did so, and found father and son working 1 


O- 
vethe rie the field. How little either thought that 


for fiftv vears they would work together in a ereat 
cause! This visit of Garrison decided thy career of 
Whittier. Garrison was but two vears his senior, but 
he was already a man of affairs, had scen much ‘of the 
world, had a fair education, had deep convictions, an 
earnest purpose, and great courage. On that first 
visit he insisted that the father should give young 
Whittier something of an education, and two years in 
an academy followed. With this s holastic capital 
he went to Boston, and before he was twenty-one was 
editing the American Manufacturer. : 

From 1835 to 1837 he edited the Haverhill Gazette. 
anudin those years he found his mission. He was now 
from twenty-six to thirty years of age. Before th's 
time he had done editorial work in Boston, Haver 
hill, and liartford, but now he lifted himself above 
mere journalism, and sent forth buele blasts that 
helped to arouse the entire north. These were mem- 
orable years. Webster had just delivered his famous 
reply to Havne and was at the height of his glory; 
Great Britain abolished slavery throughout the 
British empire, 1833; the Whig party was born, 1834; 
the American Anti-slavery Societv had just heen 
founded, 18351: Andrew Jackson was the sensational] 
president. and Van Buren succeeded him in 1837: 
the greatest financial crisis in the history of the 
United States was in 1837; Queen Victoria began her 
reigen 1837: and EF 
anti-slavery sentiments in 1837; Carlv'e wrote 
“Sartor Resartus’: Emerson, “Nature”: 
“Twice ‘Told Tales”: Goethe, “Faust”; Lord Lytion 
wrote “Last Days of Pompeii”; Dickens wrote “Pick 


P. Lovejoy was murdered for his 


Hawthorne, 


wick Papers” and “Oliver Twist”; De Tocqueville. 
D’Aubigne, “History of 
Victor llueo, Balzac, 
Strauss, Hans Christian Andersen, Irvine, Bryant, 
Holmes, Cooper, Prescott, Lowell, Motley, Poe, Long 
fellow, Channing, Audubon, Greeley, Paulding, N. 
P. Willis, Thackeray, Samuel G. Howe, the Brown 
ings, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. HWemans, Wordsworth 
Harriet Martinesu, 
Lydia Maria Child were catering to the literary world 


“Democracy in America’: 


the Reformation’: while 


Lockhart, Bronson Alcott. and 


into which he was suddenly launched in those years. 
There were other important events: the New York 
Sun was born as a penny paper, 18335, and the first 
newsbovs in America put in their appearance: tem 
perance societies and anti-slavery societies were 
everywhere organized; an anti-abolition mob terro 

ized New York July 4, 1839; an anti-lottery move 
ment was beeun; the Ursuline convent in Charles 
town was burned, 1834; the sewing machine was in 
vented; the telegraph was suecessfully used. Whit 
tier came to his literary opportunity at one of the 
memorable periods of American life, and it is not to 
be wondered that he broadened his power and deep 
ened his conviction in such times. 

It was in this period, while editor of the Haverhill 
Cazette. that he was elected to the Massachusetts 
legislature. Tle removed to Amesbury in 1838. and 
devoted himself to literary work. IJlis great oppor 
tunities were in the columns of the National Era of 
Philadelphia and the Atlantis Monthly. of I} 


to both of which he was a frequent contributor 


STON, 


Mr. W hittier’s poetie genius Was artially eLp pre 
qated in 1857, when his volume of collected poems 


appeared. but it was not till 1866 t! 
nized as one of those “Great American Saints” who 
are also “Great American Poets.” It was lis “Snow 
Bound” that led the eritical world to see the power 
of genius in his lines. What Emerson’s “Nature” 
was as a revelation of the possibilities of 1] 
can essay. Whittier’s “Snow-Bound” was as a revi 
tion of the possibilities of creating an ideal An 

life in verse. There is nothing else in) American 
poetrv that compares with this in several essenti 
i “Tent on the Beach’ and “Amone tl Hi 
were in the same line, but lacked. as did all | 


verses, somevw hat of the nower of “SNOW be a) 


BRIEF RECORD. 
1620.—Thomas Whittier, first American ancestor, born 
in England. 
1638.—Thomas Whittier came to America and settled at 
Salisbury on the Merrimack. 


deeming national 


1648.—Thomas Whittier moved to Haverhill, taking 
with him the first hive of bees in Haverhill, and $400 as 
his worldly possession. 

1669.—Joseph Whittier, from whom J. G. Whittier was 
descended, was born,—the youngest child. 

1716.—Joseph second, grandfather of the poet, was 
born,—-youngest child. 

1760._John, father of the poet,—tenth child. 

1807.-—Deecember 7, John Greenleaf Whittier born. Be- 
cause he came through the line of the youngest sons, there 
were but four lives connecting the poet with 1620. 

1826. June 1 his first verses, ‘* The Exile’s Departure,” 
appeared in the Newburyport Free Press. 

1827.—First met Garrison. 

1827..-Went to Haverhill Academy. 

18z8.—Edited American Manufacturer, Boston, Haver- 
hill Gazette, New England Weekly Review of Hartford. 

1833-7.—Returned to editorship of Haverhill Gazette. 

1831.-—‘‘Legends of New England” published. 

18382.—‘*Moll Pitcher.” 

18385.—An anti-slavery pamphlet. 

1836.—‘Mogg Megone.”’ i 

1888.—‘‘Anti-Slavery Ballads.”’ 

1850.—*‘Sonegs of Labor” and “Old Portraits.” 

1857.—Complete edition of poems, a great success. 

1853.—War poems. 

1866.—‘*Snow-Bound.” 

1867.—‘‘Tent on the Beach.” 

1868.—‘‘Among the Hills.” 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
The message sent in by the president, at the open 
ine of the session of congress, was a conservative and 


rbd what colorless communication. There hac 


heen an unreasoning expectation in the public mind 
that he would enter at some length into the consid 
eration ef the problems growing out of our relations 
sith Spain, and would outline and defend his policy 
Ihut this, manifestly, was out of the question. The 
treaty with Spain is not only not vet ratified, but not 
vet fully negotiated, and any premature disclosure of 
t= terms would be a violation of diplh matic etiquette. 
esident. therefore, took the only course open 
him in deferring the discussion of the policy to bi 
pursued with reference to the Spanish islands unti! 
after the ratification of the treaty has confirmed us in 
he control of them. Meanwhile, the security of lift 
and property in them will be assured by a continu 
ance of militarv administration. 
“ o oe 
\s to Cul 
consistent with the purpose which the United State 
7 ] 


a, all that the presi nt said was entirely 
proclaimed when it took up arms to free the island 
‘Che most hostile critic cannot find in the president’s 

He clearly de 


(nes the poliev of helping the establishment of a just, 
1 


vords env intimation of annexation. 
wmane. and responsible government through = th 
tion oO} the yy ne ot the island. at the early =| 
Having foreed thi 


nish @overnment to surrender its sovereignty 


mid en consistent with safety. 


over the island and to withdraw its troops. we are, of 


course, compelled to preserve order and maintain 
prea islena roverhnment until the ( ubans ar'e abl { 


hoy a stable government of their own This 


4 


cithenlt. and it mav be a protracted, task. but it is an 


nselfish one: and we eannot avoid responsibility 


* * * 


The nresident approved the recommendation o 


the secretary of the navy for the construction of three 


hatitleships and twelve eruisers: and the reeommend 
f war for the inerease of th 
ular army to 100,000 men, a portion of the in 
rense te he reeruited amone the natives of the Span 
ds. THestronely urged the necessity of build 
nd controlling a canal across Niearagua. One 

of the English papers seem to resent what h 
is subj et heeause hie did not recoonize th 
on-Bulwer treaty as an obstacle: but that trent 


d when te tally different conditions existed. 


and there is not the slightest probability that ne 


ld now merpose any objeetion 1o our unde) 


the building of the canal. provided that proper 
< wel e} 
* * * 
he president did not press upon congress any ex 
led scehet f eurreney reform. The suggestions 
limited to a renewal of the recommendation 


hich he made last vear, that the treasury, after re 
notes in gold, should hold the notes 


<o redeemed, paving them out only in exchange for 
cold. This is a simple arrangement, the undertak- 
ine of which is made entirely practicable by the 
present large gold holdings of the treasury. It is not 
put forward as a substitute for any more complete 
ireasure of currency reform; but, on the other hand, 
if would net obstruet such a measure, and congress, 
in Teucof an agreement upon the McCleary bill or 
un Eke measure, may well consider the wisdom of 
udopting the president’s recommendation, as a step 
] 


toward 


euarding the gold reserve. 
* * 
According to a careful 
nade of the senators upon the question of ratifying 
the tre 


x 
eanvass which has been 


tv with Spain, there are fifty-six who can be 
counted upon to vote for the treaty, and ten or twelve 
doubtful ones from whom the remaining four re- 
It is probable 


that encueh senators in the list now classed as doubt- 


quisite for action may be recruited. 


ful will vote for the treaty to secure its ratification. 
It is a very unusual thing to vote to reject a treaty of 
peace: and it is probable that some of the senators 
who are most agitated over the question of what shall 
ultimately Le done with the Philippines will recognize 
the necessity of accepting the treaty first and deal- 
ig with the obligations arising under it afterward. 
cd * on 

The plan for the government of Iawaii, reported 
te congress by the Hawaiian commission, gives. the 
status of American citizenship to all who enjoyed the 
rights of citizens of the Hawaiian republic, prior to 
annexation. It requires that voters must be able to 


read and write either im the English or Hawaiian 
! 


whguages: and it adds a property qualification as a 
recuisite to the privilege of voting for senators. A 
property qualification also is required in one holding 


} 


the office of representative or senator. In general, 
the provisions for the territory of Hawaii are modeled 
upon those of existing territories within our former 
national limits: and there is a provision for the elee- 
tion of a delegate to congress, the wisdom of which is 
likely to de disputed The labor laws of the United 
States, which exclude contract labor, are extended to 
the islands. This will be upsetting to present labor 
arrangements and the extensive employment. of 
coolies and Japane Sc. 
* x * 

The treaty of peace has been completed at Paris, 
and probably before this is.printed it will have re- 
ceived theesignatures of the commissioners. Its ex- 
et terms will net be made known, of course, at pres- 
ent: but it is 2 nerally understood that it is pretty 
closely limited to the subjects included in the peace 

etocol With reference to the subordinate ques- 
tions upon which the American commissioners tried 
| ivreement, Spain seems to have preserved 
an attitude of sullen obstinacy. These inelude such 
matters as the acquisition of one of the Caroline 
ivicus liberty in the islands, the revival of ecommer- 
=: for a coaling station. the guarantee of re 
cial and other treaties, ete. These matters will have 

be incorporated in a second treaty, or will be re- 
initted to the slow processes of ordinary diplomacy. 
Their adjustment will have to wait until Spain is in 
Having been foreed 
to vield on all the main questions, it is not surprising 


} 


a better humor than at present. 


that she is stubborn regarding the others. Her 


’ 


retation seems to have been increased hy the refer 
ence which President McKinley made to the destruc- 
tion of the Maine, in his message, although that refer- 
ence was of the calmest character, carrying no accusa 
tion against and one. 

* 4 * 

France at least has a court which is not afraid of 
ccing its duty, in spite of popular clamor and the 
f generals of the army. The decree 
e court of Cassation, putting a summary stop to 
al proceedings instituted by General 


Zuriiiden, the military governor of Paris, against 
Colonel Piequart is a refreshing assertion of the civil 

nist the military authority. Coming so soon 
‘ter the disappointing exhibiton of timidity in this 


otier by the Dupuy 


win There 


ministry, it is especially reas- 
will at least be no repetition of the 
lbreyfus scandal: and this proceeding strengthens the 
expectation that, in the case of Dreyfus himself, the 
court will right the monstrous wrong that has been 
dune. : 


ee 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

\ CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE—1776-1850. In Two Volumes. By Francis 
Newton Thorpe. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cloth. 486 and 519 pp. Illustrated with maps. Price, 
$2.50 per volume. 

Few works of fiction hold the attention with keener 
relish than these pages hold the thought of the student; 
few essays of the masters are more charming in diction 
than paragraphs of these delightful volumes. Somehow 
we have accustomed ourselves to think of works on con- 
titutional history as prosy, labored, and dryly argumen 
tntive. Lut Mr. Thorpe has taught us that the reverse is 
tyne. that the evolution of government, with its unfold- 
ing of ideas and opinions, socially, industrially, commer- 
cially, religously, and politically, borders closely on the 
romantic in human affairs. 

What the struggles of youth are to the leisure of mer- 
cantile success, what the rigors of pioneer life are to the 
iuxuries of the leaders in metropolitan society, that has 
heen the ireipient genius of American ideals to their best 
realization. Mr. Thorpe deals in facts with the firm step 
of a laboratory enthusiast, but he presents them with the 
purpose ever in mind of interesting the reader and student 
in the personality of the actors upon the stage, as well as 
in the various acts which he puts upon the stage with 
every available adjunct of attractive setting. History, 
ves. constitutional history is made attractive at the hands 
of Mr. Thorpe. 

The history aims to present the civil development of the 
country so that the reader may know the principles on 
which government in America is based, and the ideas 
whieh, from its inception, have determined its form and 
its administration. The people are the chief theme—their 
sentiments, their preiudices, their migrations, and their 
demands are the subject of the work. 

Nine maps illustrate the changes in population and in 
the political division of the country from 1776 to 1850.) An 
exhaustive index and an analytical table of contents, by 
chapters, add to the usefulness of the work. 





IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. By A. Henry Savage 
Landor. New York: Harper & Brothers. Two vol- 
umes. 

Mr. Landor has laid the public under marked obliga- 
tions for the manner in which he has brought forth this 
most valuable work. He relates his experiences during 
a journey through Tibet in a clear, concise, and interest- 
ing manner. Although thoroughly realistic from cover 
to cover, the story more often reads like a fairy story, 
and one wonders that such a country exists and such cus- 
toms prevail in this year 1898. The book is profusely and 
well illustrated, containing many colored plates. To the 
student, as well as to the casual reader, this work will 
bea welcomed treasure house of information and interest. 
OLD CHESTER TALES. By Margaret Deland. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

Mrs. Deland. widely known as the author of “Join 
Ward, Vreacher,”’ has come to be one of the most charm- 
ing short story writers of the day. 

“Old Chester Tales,” her latest volume, deals with the 
life of an ancient town in Pennsylvania, where the ideals 
of the last generation are only beginning to give way be- 
fore modern advancement. The stories are connected by 
the presence in each of much the same group of charac- 
ters, and especially Dr. Lavendar, a clergyman of the old 
«hool, to whom the heroes and heroines of the stories 
seem sooner or later obliged to turn for consolation. Mrs 
Deland has caught the atmosphere of village life, which 


has now all but disappeared in America 

BIRD HAT HUN’ AND ARE HUNTED. By 
Neltje Blanchan. New York Doubleday & McClure 
Company 359 pp Price, $2.00. 


rhe effort to create a publie sentiment for the protec- 
tion of birds has given us many books about them. It is 
a great advance that we are now brought to a personal 
acquaintance with live birds instead of a technical study 
of the anatomy of dead ones. We want to know of their 
cleverness, their home life, and how they may be recog 
nized by note or appearance. It is just this that we find 
in the book about “Birds That Hunt and Are Hunted.’ 
It gives the life histories of 170 birds of prey, game birds 


and water-fowl. The work shows wide, accurate obser 
vation and study Technicalities are avoided, so that the 
hook is as interesting to the novice and the sportsman 

to the naturalist Forty-eight colored plates are a 


aluable feature of the book 


\ rM'TLE COLONIAL DAME By Agnes Carr Sage 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.50, 
The author's hope that this story of colonial days may 

help to revive interest in ihose rugged, earnest settlers of 

Nwew York and vicinity, surely ought to bear fruit. for 


this charming bit of fiction is very carefully written and 
I dsomely presented 


Meu f ihe ineidents contained in the book are authen- 

Indian myths have been handed down from father 

tO Sor nd a number of the characters were real person 
ees In those early days. 

Phe illustrations by Mabel Humphrey are especially 


worthy of praise, while the publishers have made a very 


attractive and artistic volume 


HOME LIFE IN COLONIAL DAYS. By Alice Morse 
DED New York: The Macmillan Company 171) pp 
}? e9 Aa 
\lice Morse Earle's account of ‘‘Home Life in Colonial 

hased on real things and real happenings. She 
pent years in careful search and patient investigat 

) mong dusty papers and diaries, under attic eaves. in 

old trunks, and in woodshed lofts. The work has been 

done at first hand, and is thoroughly reliable The re 
ults cannot but excite admiration for the woman who. in 
this and in earlier books, has done a great deal to recon 


net ie 


preserve a true picture of colonial life. It is 
i! opp riune work, tor the traditions are becoming more 
ind more indistinct, utensils of the kitchen and the loom 


will soon be lost, and those who can explain their uses 
have almost disappeared. Every colony comes in for a 
share of consideration, and no phase of life seems to have 
been neglected. Many curious and obsolete domestic 
articles have been rescued from complete oblivion by the 
excellent photographs which are reproduced in this book. 

It contains some hundred and fifty illustrations, all 
valuable and interesting. The vast fund of information 
is handled remarkably well in a clear, direct, and enter- 
taining way. 


RODEN'S CORNER. By Henry Seton Merriman. Illus- 
trations by T. de Thulstrup. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. 324 pp. Price, $1.75. 

“Roden’s Corner” is a strong and clever novel. It is 

a clear, keen criticism of false tendencies of fashionable 
charities, and it shows one form in which corruption has 
prevailed in the British peerage. The atmosphere of the 
story is not a pleasant one, for it deals with the detection 
and punishment of villainy and corruption. It is suffi- 
ciently realistic to be impressive. An interesting love 
affair gives the undercurrent of romance. Each charac- 
ter is distinetly and successfully drawn; many of the 
seenes are striking; and the plot is very well handled. 





ULYSSES S. GRANT—HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
By Hamlin Garland. New York: Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Company. 524 pp. Price, $2.50. 

When a man has become famous, after the first glow 
of admiration for his achievements, our thoughts turn to 
his personality. Autobiographies are read with interest, 
and the magazines give unlimited space to accounts of 
the private life and personal traits of prominent men of 
these and other days. Biographers are wont to dwell on 
great actions, and to neglect the human being—especially 
the faults—behind the deed. : 

Mr. Garland’s “Life of General Grant” is as much the 
story of Cadet and Lieutenant Grant as of General Grant. 
His failure in civil life receives attention, as well as his 
career as chief executive of the nation. It is an all- 
round biography. Through all it is the man and his mo- 
tives on which attention is centered. The writer’s judg- 
ment seems sensible and fair. Weaknesses are not over- 
shadowed, and the high lights are not exaggerated. He 
conceals nothing and adds nothing, except sympathy and 
admiration for a sterling, straightforward character. 

The material has been gathered from a three years’ 
study and research in every place where General Grant 
lived, and among people who knew him at different stages 
of his life. The illustrations collected in this search are 
most interesting. Mr. Garland has further a literary 
ability in characterization and description that gives this 
book a strong hold on the reader. 





HISTORICAL TALES: THE ROMANCE OF REALITY 
RUSSIAN. By Charles Morris. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippineott Company. 328 pp. Price, $1.25. 

In his book on Russia Mr. Morris follows the plan of 
the other volumes of historical tales. The chief events 
and the important personages in the history of the coun- 
try, from its earliest years, are touched upon in anecdote 
and description. It is a history that is not generally 
known, and these tales have the interest of novelty. 
With such a record of barbarism and cruelty as Russia 
has, the reality is too harsh to be called romance. 
LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF AMERI- 

CAN STATESMEN By Elbert Hubbard. New York 

and London G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 436 pp. Price, 

$1.76. 

No one else could write the “Little Journeys” in quite 
the same delightful vein that Mr. Hubbard shows, and we 
are glad to have them continued from year to year. These 
(esavs, or conversations, as you are minded to call them, 
hear re-reading, and so deserve a substantial book form 
after they have appeared from month to month Mr 








Hubbard views the American statesmen essentially ag 
men, as they were known in their homes and to their 
neighbors. He gives them no stereotyped praises, but a 
just appreciation. Well as we know the lives and the 
anecdotes of Washington, Lincoln, and the others, what 
is told here has a freshness and piquancy of itsown. Oc- 
casionally the writer takes the reader into his confidence 
and indulges in philosophic digressions—and the reader 
likes it. The whole book is refreshing. 

THREE FRESHMEN. By Jessie A. Chase. Chicago: 
A. C.MeClurg & Co. Price, $1.00. 

The “Three Freshmen’ are as many young girls from 
different sertions of this country pursuing their studies 
at Smith Co'!ege. The story tells of their life there, the 
joys, disappointments, and successes met with, as well as 
the wedding, which terminates the book. It is well writ- 
ten, retaining the interest of the reader to the end. 

THE BOYS WITH OLD HICKORY. By Everett T 
Tomlinson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50. 
‘This is the concluding volume of the War of 1812 se- 

ries, and covers the closing period of that war. The his- 
torical events, which form the basis of these stories, are 
cleverly brought out in a very interesting manner. The 
author writes for young people, and knows how to com- 
hine entertainment with facts to suit their tastes. The 
story is stirring and intensely patriotic, while leading the 
reader along the path of good reading. 

WAR MEMORIES OF AN ARMY CHAPLAIN. By H. 
Clay Trumbull. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
421 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Vivid recollections of his experiences in camp and war 
prisons, and in active campaigning, have inspired Mr. 
Trumbnuill’s record of what he saw as chaplain in the Civil 
War. His point of view is a new one in the stories of the 
war, and his aim is to show the thoughts and feelings of 
the soldier in active service. He was present with sym- 
pathy and kindly help on the picket line, in the hospitals, 
with deserters before their execution, and in Southern 
prisons, where he was kept on suspicion of being a spy. 
His opportunities for stirring the deeper feelings of men 
were many, and the stories he tells are pathetic and 
touching. The account of his prison experiences and his 
interviews with General Grant are most interesting. The 
simple, straightforward way in which the memories are 
told adds to their force. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Botany.” By Julia McNair Wright. Price, 50 cents. —As 
tronomy.’ By Julia McNair Wright. Price, 50 cents.—*Flowers, 
How to Grow Them,” By Eben E. Rexford. Price, 50 cents — 





‘Dorothy Day.”? By Julie M. Lippmann. Price, $1.25.—*“An Odd 
Little Lass.” By Jessie E. Wright. Price, 31.25,.—Shoemaker’s 
“Best Selections.” No, 25. Price, paper, 30 centsa.—*‘A Moon 
shiner’s Son.”” By Will Allen Dromgoole. Price, $1.25.——*Select 


Speeches for Declamation.’”’ Price, 30 cents. Philadelphia: Penn 
Publishing Company. 

“Through Asia” (2 vols.). By Sven Hedin. Pri e, $10.00.—*Old 
Chester Tales.””’ By Margaret Deland. Price, $1.50.——"The Free 
Expansion of Gases.’’ Edited by J.S. Ames, Ph.D. Price, 75 cents. 
—‘ Prismatic and Diffraction Spectra.’ Edited by J.S. Ames, Ph.D. 


Price, 60 cents.—* Peeps at People’ By John Kendrick Bangs 
Price, $1.25.——"‘An Angel in a Web.” By Julian Ralph. Price, 
$1.50.—** The New God.’’ By Richard Voss. Price, $1.25. New 


York: Harper & Brothers, 

‘*Mother-Song and Child Song.’’ Edited by Charlotte Brewster 
Jordan. Price, $1.50. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

‘Auf der Sonnenseite.’’ Edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Price, 
35 cents. Boston: D.C, Heath & Co. 

“A Life of William Shakespeare.’ By Sidney Lee. Price, $1.75 
——''Macaulay’s Essay on Milton.’”’ Edited and annotated by Charles 
Wallace French. Price, 25 cents. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

“The Widow O’Callaghan's Boys.” By Gullinger. Price, $1.25.— 
‘Maria Felicia.” Translated by Caroline Svetta. Price, $1.00. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

“Around the World” (IL.). By Stella W. Carroll and. Harriet L 
Jerome. Edited by Clarence F, Carroll. New York: The Morse Com 
pany. 

‘*Problems in Arithmetic.’ (Book II By George’ EF Gay. Bos 
ton: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 
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ANOTHER VOLUME in the 


‘*FOUR GREAT AMERICANS ” SERIES. | james‘patpwin, ph. v. 


Saux American 








With an Introduction by 


A History of 
- : for Young People. 
Naval Heraen, by MABEL BORTON BEEBE. 


Dr. BALDWIN. Cloth Bound. Price, 


the United States Navy 


Copiously Illustrated. 50 CENTS. 
e Ry Mail. 


‘Four American Naval Heroes”’ is not simply a sketch of the lives of those named in the title 





+ 


page (Paul Jones, Perry, Farragut, Dewey), but it is also a comprehensive, interesting, and delightfully 
written history of our navy from its beginning to the present day. The volume contains more than 
hfty illustrations, including portraits of the leading actors in these historic scenes and events, and 


pictures of some of our famous naval vessels 


By Mrs. ALMA HOLMAN BURTON, 


LAFA Y ETT E, The Friend of fhe Author of ** Four American Patriots, ” 





American Liberty. “The Story of Our Country,” ete 


With an Introduction by Dr. JAMES BALDWIN. 
This Story of Lafayette is charmingly written, and is beautifully artistic in print, paper, bind- 
ing. The illustrations are numerous, including many portraits of the great men who were contem- 


poraries of Lafayette 


The Fleur-de-lis Fdition : Copies of this beautiful edition of ‘ Larayetre” will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 35 cents each. Ledberal discount to schoels and the trade. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY. 


MCATIONAL 


New York: 


PUBLISHERS, . 


Chicago: Boston : 


TS Fifth Ave S78 -388 Wabash Ave 
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| A new series of Baath texts, edited for use Now Ready. 


in secondary schools. 





\facmillan’s 


Pocket 





Macaulay’s Essay on Addison. 


By C. W. 


Principal of Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago. 


Each volume will con- 


FRENCH, 


tain such critical apparatus as is necessary, 


Notes, 
25 Cents, 





with Introductions. and_ Portrait. 


Each, 


Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. 
By C. W. French, 


Principal of Hyde Park 
High School. 


Series | Levanteen., 


To be published before June, 1899: 





OF 


English 


Head Master 


Silas Marner. By E. L. erg 
sas } 


Pope’s Iliad. By Avsert Smyru, Head Professor in English, Lawrenceville School, The Princess. - 


- Ree ge ard and Literature, Central High | Ancient Mariner. By T. F. Huxtixeton, South | By W. Farranp, 

Schoo iladelphia. | side j to ‘lw e A 

, ; : Side High School, Milwaukee. Associate Master, Newark 
Sir Roger de Coverley. By Zrima Gray, In- | Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. By S.C. New- Academy. 


structor in 





English, East Side High School, Sag- son, Instructor in English, Manual Training High 
Inaw. Schoo', Indianapolis, Ind. | Macbeth 
Merchant of Venice. By C. H. Dovarias, Head | Palamonand Arcite. By Pexcivar Cuurs, Vice- | acbeth. 
e of English Department, Boys’ High School, N. Y. Principal Ethical Culture School, New York. | By C. W. Frencn, 
Classics. Last of the Mohicans. By W. K. Wickes, Prin- | Vicar of Wakefield. By W. I. Boynron, Phil- | Principal of Hyde Park 








lips Academy. 


HISTORY READER. 


cipal of the High School, Syracuse. 


WILSON’S 


High School. 





‘‘T wish to congratulate you upon the appearance of so fine a book. In the ADOPTED ‘*T like the book very much. In the hands of an intelligent and faithful 
: : sacher it ¢ » made res se in interesting pupils in history, and in 
selection of matter, in its arrangement and adaptation, in the mechanical make- by the teacher it can be made of great use i r g pu 1 


I would particularly commend its sketches of 


Franklin, The 


teaching them historical facts. 


Boards of Education 
of the Boroughs of 


up of the whole work, I think it is the best I have ever seen. Ido not see how , 
' the lives of Washington, Lincoln, and others. book deserves 


any child can help being interested in such a book.”--A. B. Corr, Supt. of Brooklyn, Manhattan, high commendation.” — G. T. Frercuer, Agt. of State Board of Education, 
Schools, Wrentham and Norton, Mass. and Bronx. «Northampton, Mass. 
The Reader is published in a single volume at GO cents, net, and also in Five Parts at 20 cents each. 


‘I think it is an excellent book, in 


PART V. 


Arbor Day, Bird Day, Decoration Day, Flag Day. 


‘*] consider it a most valuable contains suitable Selections for 


book for beginners in this subject. fact the best of its kind that I have 


I do not know of a better one.’ — E. ever seen.”’— W. W. Annrews, Prin. 

H. Howarp, Supt. of Schools, Charle- Butler Granmayr School, Portland. 
, Teho 95 P ‘ Teachers’ Manual .. ... ..Price, 90 cents, net 

abut, Maas: Wilson’s Nature Study | ae a6 ee, ta, Me. 





“T am exceedingly well pleased with the book. The subject of Nature Study is so com 
prehensive that I think most teachers feel discouraged by the thought of it. The Wilson 
Manual presents such carefully selected subject-matter that the teaching of it becomes a de 
light rather than an added burden. I shall endeavor to make our pupil teachers feel that it 


is one of the books that they must own.” mal School, New Paltz, N. ¥. 


— CHARLOTTE E. REEVE, State Ne 


BOOKS 
on 
HISTORY, Ete. 


NEW BOOKS NEW 
NEW 
ENGLISH. 


i Outlines of 


BOOKS ON ECONOMICS 


HISTORY OF THE 


AMERICAN PROSE ‘ 
SELECTIONS. Elementary Economics. By HERBERT JOSEPH DAVENPORT. UNITED STATES. 
By GeorGce R. CARPENTER, By Epwarp CHANNING, 
Columbia University. Cloth. 12mo. Price, 80 cents. Harvard University 
8vo. Cloth. Price, $1.00 With 
Superintendent ‘‘T recognize in this work an ideal presen- Suggestions 


‘Itis difficult to see how a work so 
nuch needed could have 
wisely planned or more 
edited.’? — REUBEN Post 
Louisville, Ky. 


been more Wm. E. Chancellor tation of the subject for High Schools, to Teachers, 


efficiently 
HALLEcK, 


Colleges, and evening classes alike. The 7 
5 . By Anna Boynton Thompson. 


treatment is singularly accurate, flexible, suggestive, : ; 
E Half-Leather. Price, $1.40 


Svo. 


Bloomfield 
New Jersey 


and stimulating. It is broad, thorough, and logical, 


‘Tt has no equal among books on 
the subject for secondary schools.” 


FROM CHAUCER - ee ee es 
ARNOLD. ps Sigg halaaaa ° LAMSAY, ali 


Types of Literary Art in poe 


as well as philosophical upon its pedagogical side. 


Verse and Prose. 





An Introduction to English Liter- 
ature. Chosen and edited for 
high school use. 


By Anprew J. GEORGE, 


High School, Newton, Mass. 
Cloth. Price, 81.00 


‘It is a pleasure to handle the 
ok, its make-up is so excellent. 
The selections have been made with 
great care, and form a suggestive and 
nteresting introduction to English 
terature.”” — Epwarp S. Parsons, 
‘olorado Springs, Colo. 


THE 


‘Tremont 


Building. 


Economics. 


By EDWARD THOMAS DEVINE, Ph.D., 


General Secretary of the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00 


‘*The book is clearly written It should command “It is by all odds the best statement that I know 
the attention of those who ere ib of the newer economic doctrines.” 
“ The tatements f 
search of a brief yet comprehen Professor SAMUEL McC, LINDSAY, 
fyineé Ve 

sive work Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
Professor JOHN Bascom Prof. SIMON WN. PATTEN 
Williams Colledge Univ of Pennsylvania 


bFoston. 


CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
SOCIOLOGY. 
By Frankiin Henry Gippines, 
(Columbia University. 


C ‘loth. | 


8vo. Price, $1.10 

Professor Giddings shows the 
same grasp of the subject as in his 
larger work, and I can imagine the 
book being very highly valued, and 
filling a position that till now has 


been vacant.” — Prof. Henry FrEr- 
auson, Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms cf 


Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
: the 


process of digestion natural 
Pleasant to take. 


stomach, and makes 


and easy. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 20-22: Maine Pedagogical Society, 
Augusta, Me. 

December 26: South Dakota Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Redfield, S. D. 

December 26-29: Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

December 26-30: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston, Idaho. 

December 27: F.orida State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Augustine, Fla. 

December 27-29: Iowa State Teachers’ As 
sociation, Des Moines, la. 

December 27-29: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, New Orleans, La. 

December 27-29: Wisconsin State Teach 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

December 27-29: Montana Council of Edu- 
cation, Helena, Mon. 

December 27-29: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 
December 27-29: New York 
School Council, Troy, N. Y. 
December 27-29: Kentucky State Teach- 

ers’ Association, Louisville, Ky. 
December 27-29: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association, Lansing, Mich. 
December 27-29: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill. 
December 27-29: Minnesota State 


‘ 


ers’ Association, St. Paul, Minn 


Grammar 


Teach 


December 27-30: California State Teachers’ 
Association, Santa Rosa. Cal. 
December 27-30: Indiana Stati 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
December 27-30: Southern Educational 
Teachers’ Association, New Orleans. La. 
December 28-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 
December 28-30: Colorado State Teachers’ 

Association, Denver, Colo. 
December 28-30: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Jefferson City, Mo. 
December 29-30: New York State Sciene 


Teachers’ 


Teachers’ Association, New York City, 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 
December 17: The Chicago Institute of 
Education; W. E. Watt, president 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

An important series of meetings in the 
Interest of education are to be held in the 
principal towns of Washington count, in 
December or January, in which State 
Superintendent Stetson, Professor W. Je 
Corthell of Gorham normal school. and 
other prominent educators of Maine and 
Massachusetts will take part. 

The number of pupils in the eve 
schools of Lewiston continu larger than 
any previous year They have not 
dropped out, as usual, after Thanksg ving. 

C. H. Lincoln, Ph.D., form rly teacher 
in Bates College, is now assistant in 


in 


his- 








torical department in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Weekly teachers’ meetings have been 
organized in Machias. 

Royal KE. Gould, superintendent of | Ove prresl- 7 Rt a 
schools of Biddeford, has notified the | ( “/ —- Yeas 
teachers that hereafter corporal punish- : a 
ment will not be inflicted for failure in ~ 
studies. Dar. Be V. JAmce 

The Maine Pedagogical Society will ho'd RB OF , 
meetings at the state house in Augusta re {{« % 
December 20, 21, and 22. Among the Le . £ 
speakers will be State Superintendent saa isan! 
Stetson and Dr. John Fiske of Cambridge, 
Mass. : 

The evening schools of Bar Harbor 
opened December 5, in charge of Fred A. 
Roberts of Biddeford. 


WRITE A LETTER. 


re d = = 








Many women live where there is no skill- 
ful specialist in women’s diseases, and still 
more cannot afford to pay the high fees 
charged. These sufferers should follow the 
example of Mrs. Anna Willy, of Northville, 
Spink Co., S. Dak., who writes as follows 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. to Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y 
a snjoving go« ealtt h ks to vou 
NASHUA. Judge Edward E. Parker of kind advice gud cafosble semodiog  T sufered 
the class of ’69, Dartmouth College, has very much with female ailments for more than 
been ele cted to the board of education in Sees f tity followin evear free San cae taking 
this city. six bottles each of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
MANCHESTER. The funeral of Juige onand Golden Medical Discovery,’ I am sow 
: “pee Re : , : a weil and happy woman. I have also taken 
Isaac W. Smith occurred in this e'ty De- several vials of your ‘Pleasant Pellets,’ which 
cember 1, and was largely attended by dis- did me a great deal of good.” 
tinguished representatives of state, his Dr. Pierce has probably treated and cured 
legal and municipal associates, and per- more cases of female weakness, pains in 
sonal friends. Judge Smith was gradu- the back, side and abdomen, nervousness, 
ated from Dartmouth College, class of °46 he passe he, irregul ater page ulcerations, tu- 
and for some time was one of its trustees oe and other Lior setglen = eiyote expe dadme f 
CONCORD. The dedication. of ae other living phy sician, His wide experi 
wsdl ° . € : ence peculiarly fits him to bring about cures 
memorial to Dr. Henry Augustus .Cot, when every one else fails. He charges no 
first rector of St. Paul’s school, presented fee whatever to those who write him for 
to the school by its alumni, took place No- advice, and che invites all to consult him 
vember 14. The memorial, a recumbent free by mail. His wonderful remedy, 
portrait statue of Dr. Colt, in white mar- a ore dares dag are ee 
ne, ae . ° te hoo ae be depended upon to overcome nearly ev 
ble, is installed in the north side of the ery kind of disease that afflicts girls and 
chancel of the school chapel. Z. S. Pratt women. It contains no alcohol, opium, or 
of Boston was the sculptor. The dedica- other narcotics, and does not create craving 
tory address was delivered by Rev. A. for injurious stimul ints, as 1s so often the 
Mackay Smith, S. T. D., rector of St. John’s case with other medicines advertised for 
dural woiman’s ailim nts. : 
cn ’ An honest medicine dealer will give you 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, and not 
try to persuade you to take some inferior 


VERMONT. 
Governor Smith has made the following 


: : ‘ : substitute for the little added profit he may 
appointments: Supervisors, examiners, make th mn 
commissioners of normal schools, Francis Those who wish may enclose 21 one-cent 
A. Bagnall of St. Albans, F. W. Pierce of stamps in their letter nd Dr. Pierce will 
Chester, W. E. Howard of Middlebury, C ree free his 1008 page Cominon Sense 
H. Stearns of Johnson, Nelson S. Bovden ped ae pene WHC e" ae poe - com 

i —_ ‘ ‘ +P “4 p ine pta ca aoc TI WOOK CY I 
of Randolph Centre, H, L. A lark of publ shed. containing ovet 700 pictures 
Castleton. County examiners of teachers: Che same book, cloth-bound, 31 stamps. 


Kk. W. Wright, Essex county: H. E. Rus- 
tedt, Franklin; Mrs. H. W. Marvin, Grand 
Isle; G. A. Andrews, Orleans: C. H. Dun 


th isic; associati he presic t f 
ton, Rutland; O. D. Mathewson, Wash- +} Sere agg be rip aes +g 7 . Phi 
: ys ne se *“class,a the ] ers , 
ington; H. D. Ryder, Windham; H. 98 ‘an pgp eer “ee ‘San ae e 1 “sa 

re ; a ,appa $+ 1¢ 1e ities 1is 
Dressel, Jr., Windsor; E. L ash ippa sot duties of this 


; Ingalls, council will be: (1) To formulate and ‘ 
Lamoille; F. E. Prichard, Orange; J. E ek ch eakbatee Een, beet Cee Coe 
Allen, Chittenden; W. H. Taylor, Cale- "©@* 8! petitions from the student body to 
donia; J. E. Alger, Bennington: Thomas ae ieee Oe sasha Xe) Po deliber ut 
E. Boyce. Addison on all student reform: proposed by a coun- 
, ; cilor or other interested person. (3) To 
keep college politics clean. (4) To confer 
with the faculty when desired to do so on 
anv matter of college interest. (5) Touse 
its influence to create a strong colle 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Institute of Technology 
will next term offer a new course in archi 


e 
tectural engineering, to meet the new tyne spirit. (6) ‘To appoint responsible ficl1 
of architectural construction which the marshals for the football and baseball 
evolution of the last ten or fifteen years eames, who would lead the cheering and 
developed. prevent any ungentlemanly conduct on 
The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Clul the part of stude nts or townsmen. (7) To 
will dine at the Brunswick on Saturday, see that the freshman-sophomore rivalry 
December 17, at 1 p. m. After-dinner jg not carried to a hurtful extent. (8) To 
topic: Too many enter high school; How — coe to all the small items of student busi 
to prevent it; What to do with them after ness that are now neglected for want of a 
they are in. Guest of the club, Hon definite student executive committee. 
Josiah Quincy, mayor of Boston WELLESLEY. Much enthusiasm is b 


CAMBRIDGE, A plan has been deviled ing manifested in the college in connee ion 


upon by the high school committee, upon 


with the Richard Wagner Club, wh'ch has 
the recommendation of Superintendent just been formed under the auspices of the 
Cogswell, for a much more complete com ( man ( irtment, and through the sp 
mercial course of study than the one for cial effort of Miss Muiler, the German 
merly give The semi-annual ecting teacher The club comprises alread L100 
of the Idler Club of Radcliffe College, re- members, all of 


whom are required to 
ll ¢ } 


cently held, was a decided success About know German reasonably well, and its aim 


700 invitations were issued. is the furtherance of appreciation of the 
QUINCY. The question as to which is creat compose! 
the most economical to use for heating FALL RIVER. The Loomfixers’ Ass 
chool buildings, hard or soft coal, was're- ejation have established a textile school, 
cently discussed by the school board: and which ¥ opened to the public on the 
to settle the qu stion, it was \ ed to make evening of December 3 They are now 
a test trial at the Quincy school building nrepares teach the trade. The school 
The expenditures in the several de j tored with six of the best looms that 
partments of the current year wer Sa'a are in use, and equipped with the latest 
ries, $63,019.95; fuel, $5,400; janitors attachments for fine and fancy weaving 
$5,655.69; transportation, $790.50: book: SOUTH HADLEY. Th students of 
and supplies, $7,096.90; evenin: chool Mount Holvol College hay formed the 
$939.24 “Student’s League,” the object which is 
SPRINGFIELD. The French-American to promote unitv and valty in the col 
College in this city will soon have a new lege and good feeling between the faculty 
dorn itory for women, 108x42, three storie nd students, to encourag personal re- 
high, with an ell for kitchen purpose ponsibility among the students, and to 
The obiect of the « lege is to train stu er ‘ etter carrving out of such rules 
dents of foreign nationalities for contact as shall come under the jurisdiction of the 
with American life league The power of the league is purely 
ANDOVER. Phillips Andover Academ executive The faculty still holds the 
has already secured nearly all of the $59 reins of government. 
000 ner sary to erect a new gymnasium 
and the new building is assured in the ear RHODE ISLAND 
future, PAWTUCKET. This city is soon to 
AMHERST The der of Aml have an imposin nd grand publie libra 
College have proposed a 1 lan of I i] , Pay : ) t the I i 
rovernment., They hai tried the Hon. Frederic ( Savl t] 
enate” system, which clashed with t of Paw ; to | ‘ da 
aut! rity of the faculty and failed. Thi memorial to h wif rhe gif 
plan fort a tudent uncil,”’ comp 1 the lan - } ' h 
oft ti captain and manager of t} f tbal design ¢ emplifies tl pul ( . [onic 
team, the captains and managers of the Rook room. 2.000 square feet: principal 


asebs 4 ‘ letic te; : » leader of : 1 
baseball and athletic teams, the leader of reading room, 1,100 to 1,200; children’s 


reading room, 1,100 to 1,209: Periodic 
room, 1,200; entrance and waiting yo. 
750; reference library, 400 to 500: 

logue room and study room, each 
The building will be constructed of y 
marble front, and the remainder cf } 
colored brick. 

WOONSOCKET. Mrs. Rachel] 
Mather has written “The True Mj it 
the Teacher,” which is issued by Cha 
E. Cook of this city. It is a p 
published in pamphlet form. It j 
healthy and readable presentation of +) 
subject. | 


eG 
11Z@ @€$ 


CONNECTICUT. 
HAVEN. The debate 
Yale and Princeton took place at 
Haven December 6 apon the gq 
“Resolved, that the United Stat 


NEW 


annex Cuba.”’ Professor J 
Schwab of Yale University has prepa 


t ' 
unique set of statistics dealing wit} 
vocationsof college graduates, coy 
classes at Yale during the present ce 
down to 1893, and including 7,500 
ates. At the end of the last cen 
thirty-nine per cent. of each class en 
the ministry. During the first hal 
present century twenty-eight per ¢ 
only entered the ministry. The nur 
of law students has shown only gs! 
variations. Teaching has had vi 
finctuations, varying from zero to tw 
per cent. Medicine ran high in fay 
to 1840, since which time the profes 
has taken about ten per cent. Very ! 
have taken no profession. “On t 
worthy authority it can be stated,’ 
a correspondent of the New York E\ 
Post, “that President Dwight hims: 
given, directly or indirectly, about 
000 to the university, and it is now reco] 
that, during some of the early years of 
administration, he took no pay, w 
serving at once as president, univer-:i 
treasurer, and preacher in the col 
pulpit.” 

MIDDLEBURY. ‘The 
of Weslevan University have held a m 
meeting to protest against the systen 
co-education now in vogue at the colle: 
The trustees were informed by t 
speeches that the college is suffering fr 
the policy of admitting women to 
classes, and were urged to take actlot 
the matter. 

WILTON. Professor Edward Olmst¢ 
died at nis home on the evening of Dece: 


undergraduat 


ber 3 of pneumonia, after four days o! 
sickness, aged seventy-four years. He 
was graduated from Yale University i! 


the class of °45 After teaching a gra 
mar school in New Haven for a while, h 
re-opened Wilton Academy, which wa 
tablished by his father in 1817, and h 
conducted it ever sine>. 

The evening school has proved so su 
cessful at Meriden that they have be 
obliged to employ six new’ instructor 


The average attendance has been mort 


than fifty 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATIS 


NEW YORK. 

The New York State College of Io 
has at last secured 30,000 acres of Adit 
dack forest. The track lies in Frat 
county, to the south of Saranac lak», u 
the lower slope of Mt. Seward. 

W. H. Dole, nephew of President D 
of the Hawaian Islands, has just w 
¢2. 000 fellowship in architecture | 
nell Universit 

ROCHESTER. Rochester Acatem 
Musie was burned to the ground [ec 
ber 2, 1898. The loss is estimated 


x 


$100,000, 

NEW YORK. Rev. Dr. Thoma 
son of the late Dr. John Hall, ha 
cepted the chair of Christian etl 
heological Seminary whic! 
vacated by Rev. Dr. Charles A. Bi 
Hie was an active defender of Dr. | 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot Ir‘ 


the diseased portion of the ear. TT! 
ouly one way to cure deafness, and that 
y mnstitutional remedies. Deatne 
caused by an inflamed condition of 
mucous lining of the Eustachian | 


When this tube is inflamed you hav 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing 
when it is entirely closed, deafnes 
result, and unless the inflammation « 
ken out and this tube restored 
rmal condition, bearing will 
yed forever; nine cases out Ol 
caused by eatarrh, which is nothi! 


condition of the mucou 


Le | 

We will give One Hundred Dol 
Inv Cas of deafn 3; (caused by cata 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s C 
Cure Send for circulars, free 


FE. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0 


Sold by druggists, 75 cents 
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t the time the controversy wis at its 
height. 


POUGHKEEPSIE. Forty years ago 
spingler Institute for Young Ladies. lo- 


ated in Union square, New York, stood 
r what were then the most advanced 
ories of education for women. From 
and Mrs. G. D. Abbott, who made 
‘ler what it was, came the inspiration 
the founding of Vassar College. In 
enition of Mr. Abbott’s devotion to the 
» of education and his service to the 
lege, Where his name is not known, an 
000 scholarship is to be founded at Vas- 
r College, to be called the ‘Abbott 
emorial scholarship.”’ 
AURORA. Professor Clara Langen 
k, a graduate of the University of Cin- 
nnati, and post-graduate of Bryn Mawr, 
; charge of the department of biology 
nry A. Morgan has given $500 to enable 
students to complete their boat house. 
he beautiful stained-glass windows, the 
ft of the class of 1898, have been placed 
the library. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Teachers’ Association 
old its annual meeting at 
Wednesday, Thursday, and 
eomber 28, 29, and 30. 
imme, as issued by the executive com- 
presents a strong list of attrac 
ns, and is as follows: 
Wednesday—Address of welcome, Dr 
lames M. Green, Trenton; president’s ad- 
Superintendent H. M. Maxson, 
Plainfield; “‘The Private Reading of the 
Teacher,” James F. Riggs, D. D., East 
Orange; “Conditions of Success in Teach 
Miss Sarah kL. Arnold, Boston 
rrawing and Art Instruction,’’ Henry T 
ailey, report of committce or 
lucational progress, Superintendent C, B. 
Cilbert, Newark; “The Constructive Ele- 
ment in Education,’ Hamilton W. Mabie, 
L. H. D., New York. 
Thursday—‘Methods in*® Geography,” 
nperintendent Horace S. Tarbell, Provi 
“Methods of Teaching Interpreta- 
on of Literature,’’ Superintendent W. H 
Skinner, Nebraska City 
line from the Child’s Standpoint,”’ Prine 


rhe State will 
Trenton 
Friday, De- 
The advance pro 


itte¢ 


"eSS, 





ac 


Roston; 


V¢ nee 


‘School Discip- 


pal W. S. Monroe, Westfield, Mass 
Dickens as an Edueitor,’’ Inspector 
James J.. Hughes, Toronto. High school 
section—Svmposium on Management 


Subjects, “Aim of Discipline,’ ‘“‘Report 
ind Promotions,’’ ‘‘How to Keep the Boys 
n School,” “Essays and Declamations,’ 
Self-Government of Pupils’; “Literatu e 
the High School,’ Principal John G. 
Vieht, girls’ high school, New York 
‘ammar section—Symposium = on th 
urse of Study: Subjects, “What should 
the aim of the course?” ‘Arithmetic, 
What and How?” “Enriching the Cours 
Burdens and Their 


reec ving’ 


“Departmental Tt 


[’nnecessary 
Remedy,” 


Language and How to Teach It,” Super 
tendent C. N. Kendall, New Haven 
‘onn. Primary section—Reading, Mi 


rah L. Arnold, Boston. Symposium on 
Methods: Subjects, “Primary Dise'pline, 
What Mechanical Habits Should Be 


ixed in the Primary Pupils,” “The Best 
‘“dlueative Seat Work, ‘How Should thé 
ipil’s Promotion Be Determined? 
imber Work in the Primary.” 
Friday—Reports of the several commit 
“Methods of Testing Educational 
ork,” Professor Arnold Tompkins, Un 
itv of Illinois 
HACKENSACK. Rev. J. B. Hague, said 
he the oldest living graduate of Dart- 
outh College—eighty-six years old—was 
cently found dead in his bed. He wa 
distinguished linguist, and published a 
inslation of Horace. He had taught 


enty years. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
PEN ARGYL. The local teachers’ in 


tute for December 17 offers an unusually 
ng programnie, with six able instruc 
booked for the day, ineluding the 
rerintendent of Bethlehem, vice-p! 
lof Kutztown normal school, and ex 
perintendent of Northampton county 
da professor of Lafayette College. 
OLUMBIA. Dr. Daniel Fleisher of 


shoro has been elected superintend 


He is one of the strong men of the 
te. He is a good scholay, and has had 
niformly successful record. He is botl 
ocd school man and a public-spirited 
izen, 

MARYLAND. 
rhe State Agricultural College is mak 
an effort to introduce nature studies 
to the publie schools, so that the pup 1s 
in time come to have a thorough 
wledge of the chemistry of the soil 
l some general acquaintance with natu- 


aid, is especiall 
where mcest 
amilies of 


This, it is 
rable in country districts, 
the children are members of 


clence, 


BALTIMORE. The Woman's College 
t opened with a large numb 


his city 





AND THE 








soemannaien 


ONSIDER! 
"Small Cost 
“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS,” 


of the 


Enormous Saving effected 





by INCREASING the Life of the Text-books! 


The Amount of Money Saved makes this 


Samples Free. 


P. O. Box 643 S. 


of students and excellent prospeets for the 
new year. The museum has received cey- 
eral valuable additions in minerals, 
armor, and Egyptian curiosities. A re- 


markably perfect fragment of the “Book 
of the Dead” is one of the valuable ob- 
jects The experiment of having but 
ne session daily in all the schools of thi 
city is being tried. The teachers are well 
satisfied with this arrangement, but the 
parents rebel, and the superintendent is 


satisfied that the experiment is a fa'lure, 
and recommends the New York plan of 
two sessions, with an hour’s interm‘ssion 
at noon 
DISTRICT OF 
WASHINGTON. There are 147 well 
equipped boarding schools for the eduea 
tion of the Indians, supported by the govy 


COLUMBIA 


ernment, with 23,952 pupils Dr. Wil 
liam A. P. Martin, an American e 
who has been a missionary about forty 


years in China, has been appointed by im 


perial decree president of the University 
of China 
CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. . 
CINCINNATI. Superintendent Mor 


of the Cincinnati publie schools has taken 
tep toward abating what is be 
a publie school abuse ollection 
from the school children for various pur 
poses—bv positively forbidding 

lections being schoo] His 
action in this matter has met with general 
commendation. He they are taxe 
enough This is not only true, but it is 
encouraging a habit that is growing to 
uch proportions that it is becoming a na 
tional evil. Not only do ealls come f m 
out own city, but from other large cj 
ind even other countries Mr. Morgan 
is not alone in his objections to th's grow 
ing practice the state uperintendent of 
New York h condemned it without 


a decisive § 


coming 


such col 


taken in the 


C!S 


qualification, and tl Kansas board of edu- 
cation has issued positive instructions to 
principals that no money shall be collected 
from the chool children President 
Herbst of the Covington, Ky board of 
education says the custom is growing to 
such an extent, something must be done 
to arrest it He believes it seriously in- 


terferes with the efficiency of the schools 
He recommended it discouragement, 
which was indorsed by the board 

There has been a good deal of criticism 
on the attempt of a Cincinnati youth to 


make the colossal collection from school 
hildren for the building of a batt! hip 
American Boy. At first the money rolled 


in and the enthusiasm was at high pitch 


but sinee the recent obj etions from var 


ous sehool centres, the affair do not 
have such a rosy hue. There is ne n 
the Cincinnati banks about $40,000, which 
is but a drop in the bucket towards the 
hip, and interest iggzing In 
the early part of this scheme it was urged 
that it was educational, that had a ten 
lency to interest the children in patriot 
m and historic facts President Herbst 
ays it diverts the attention of the pupils 
from the object, for it is pride that is 
the incentive to give the most It j 


detriment to that class of unfortunates 
cannot contribute at all; they are 
made to feel their condition more fore 

The duties of the teacher are ufficien 
arduous without imposing any more task 
and the burden of extra duties in the col 
palpable im 


a 
who 


lection of public funds is a 
position. 

The convention of the Ohio 
Language Association met at Cine 


Modern 
nna 


last week and endorsed a movement to 
bring both Spanish and Italian into the 
| ic sche ] curriculum. Professor Zem 
rok of Heidelberg University said that 


EVERY YEAR 


System practically Free. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


five modern languages should be taught 
in the public schools. That Spanish and 
Italian should be added to English, Ger- 
man, and French, now taught. He says 
the value of the acquisition of these addi- 
tional languages will be of incalculable 
importance to the rising generation. 

The Cincinnati high school teachers will 
take action at their December meeting on 
the system of giving prizes and medals for 
scholarship. Major Van Dyke of Wood- 
ward thinks that adverse action will be 
taken, and in that event the union board 
of high schools will take up the matter. 
They will be asked to do away with all 
prizes and medals, not excepting the gold 
and silver medals which for years have 
been given for general scholarship, It has 
been found that pupils will take a course 
in certain studies alone, and neglect ali 
their other studies, that they may excel in 
that alone, so as to get a prize. The 
medals have acted as a stimulant to am- 
bition for prizes alone, which is detri- 
mental to general scholarship. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. J. Henry 
pal of the Kershaw school, Englewood, 
drowned himself in Lake Geneva on 
Thanksgiving day. He had been ata 
sanitarium for treatment for nervous 
prostration for three months. It was ina 
fit of insanity into which his disease had 
erated that he committed the fatal 
deed. He had been principal of this 
school for thirteen years. He was thirty 
‘ a native of Ohio, and 
college in hi native 


Zies, late prinel- 


dege! 


eight years of age, 


graduated from a 


tate Hie was an active member of th 
Congregational chureh, and was high in 
Vasonry, being a past master of the Blue 
lodge and senior warden in the com 
mandery The normal school teachers 
will not have their pay raised, as had been 


Harris of the 
sent out a letter to 
men of th 
reial train- 
is tO 


President 
luecation has 
entative business 
comme 
The 
public demand 
If the an 


anticipated 
board of ¢ 
WO repli 

asking whether a 
ing school is desirable. object 
learn whether there is a 
for special kind of instruction 


wers are favorable, such a school will be 
established and maintained such as will 
give special preparation for business pur- 


at the same time, an all-round 

The teachers of the city are 
in the needs of the 
itate to ex 


uits, and, 
education 
interesting themselves 
| and do not he 


publie schools, 
press their opinions, Parental schools for 
truants are not favored by all it is the 
burning topic of the d Wholesome dis- 
cipline some think, in the schools to 
which they belong is more needed than 
new schools of reform. In the discus- 
ion at the Chicago Teachers’ Federation 
N embe. all favored introducing cot 
tructive work or manual training in the 
lower grades, but vigorously objected to 
having the extra work thrown upon th 
eachet They think their burden 
eadyv too heavy. 

The evening schools are to be revolu 
tionized if the recommendations of Mayor 
Harrison’ commission are accepted, 
There will be % necial assistant superin 
tendent for these chools Civics is to 
be recommended as a branch of instruc 
tion, patriotism being specially taught in 
the lower grades Self-government 
among the pupils is also to be tried. 

INDIANA 
Edite ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloo 
Hari Wise, for a number of years 
teacher of English in the Fort Wayne high 
chool, has resigned on account of. ill 
health He is succeeded by W. L. Me 
Millan of Grookville. Mr. McMillan has 
een for the past three years instructor in 
ns h in Indiana University SHeisa 
iolarly man and a fine teacher The 


Fort Wayne high school is fortunate in 
finding so worthy a successor to Mr. Wise. 

Cc, E. Smith, formerly superintendent of 
the North Judson schools, is the new prin- 
cipal of the Elkhart normal school. Mr. 
Smith is a graduate of De Pauw Univer- 
sity, and spent last year in Indiana Uni- 
versity. He is a strong man. 

Superintendent George R. Wilson of 
Dubois county has issued a complete 
county manual of schools. He is one of 
the leading county superintendents of the 
state, and leaves nothing undone that will 
promote the interests of his schools. 

The City Superintendents’ Association 
held a meeting in Indianapolis November 
10,11, and 12. The attendance was larze, 
and much interest was manifested. ‘‘How 
to Get Better State Text-Books” was the 
subject of an interesting paper by Superin- 
tendent W. H. Sims. Charles E. Emerick, 
principal of the Industrial training school 
of Indianapolis, read a strong paper on 
“Industrial Training in the Pubtie 
Schools.” This paper was followed by 
“Sloyd in the Publie Schoois,* by Super- 
interdent T. A. Mott of Richmond. The 
High School Problem was fully discussed 
in the following papers: “Extension of the 
High School Course,’ S. B. McCracken; 
“Flow to Get and Keep Boys in the High 
School,” J. H. Tomlin; “The Province of 


the High School Principal,” C. M. Me- 
Daniels. 

MICHIGAN. 
ANN ARBOR. The thirty-first meet- 


ing of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club 
was held in this city November 25 and 26. 
President Richard D. Boone of Ypsilanti 
state normal school delivered an address 
on “The Professional Training of H gh 
School Teachers.” President Angell of 
the University of Michigan led in the dis- 
cussion, Professor Hinsdale spoke on 
“The End of Education: Is it knowledge 
development, or social adaptation?’ It 
was a lively and interesting meeting. 
Through the generosity of Frederick K. 
Stearns of Detroit, the University of 
Michigan has come into possession of a 
rare collection of musical instruments. 
The collection numbers 1,000 pieces. It 
represents the evolution and percus:ion of 
wind and string instruments from prehis- 
toric times to the present. 
WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEER. The Wisconsin system 
of publie day schools for the deaf origi- 
nated from the Horace Mann School for 
the Deaf and Dumb in Boston. A school 
modeled after the Boston school was first 
established in Milwaukee, and, through 
the instrumentality and efforts of Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell, this system was 
and finally adopted generally. 
The principle involved adopted the policy 
of keeping the deaf mutes separate from 
one another as much as possible during 
the period of their education, and in con- 
tact with hearing and speaking children 
of their nge. A model day school for the 
oral education of the deaf and dumb was 
established by the Wisconsin Phonological 
Institute, under the instruction of Paul 
Bemier, and in 1898 the state had twelve 
chools, with an enrollment of 140 pupils 
instructed by twenty-four teachers. This 
system has proved highly satisfactory, 
having saved the state over $100,000 the 
first ten years. 


f xtende ad 


A p FOR MARKING ENGLISH EXER SES 

lan AND COMPOSITIONS, Successful aves 
three-fourths the time Directions sentfor> cts., 
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PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 

DENVER. Dr. Allin of the State Uni- 
versity will deliver a course of twelve lec- 
tures this winter before the Denver 
Teachers’ Club on “The Latest Phases of 
Pedagogical Reform.” The club numbers 
forty members from various parts of the 
state——The opening meeting of the 
Denver Philosophical Society was held in 
the Brown Palace hotel November 11. 
The opening address was delivered by 
President Baker on “Plato.’”’ Among the 
prominent members are President Slocum 
of Colorado College and Chancellor McDowell 
of Denver University. 

GREELEY. The state normal! school is 
entirely free from debt. Its enrollment 
in the normal department is 275.——Mrs. 
Elma Ruff Todd, for six years head of the 
department of literature and history in the 
normal, has resigned, and has been suc- 
ceeded by Miss Hannum. 

DURANGO. The corps of teachers now 
numbers twenty-three, including a special 
teacher of music. The attendance is the 
largest in the history of the city, neces- 
sitating a new building, which will soon be 
constructed. The Mexican element is cared 
for by a special teacher. 

The normal school at Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, under the presidency of Profe:sor 
Hewett, formerly of the Colorado s‘ate 
normal opened auspiciously. President 
Hewett is a man of rare executive a)il ty, 
coupled with ripe scholarship, and under 
his wise administration the school will, no 
doubt, soon rank with the best in the 
West. 

Dr. D. A. Phillips, a post graduate of 
Clark University, and a man of wide ex- 
perience and profound scholarship, has 
been appointed professor of pedagogy in 
Denver University. He has recently ad- 


dressed the teachers of district No. 2, 
Denver, on, “‘Art for Art’s Sake, Science 
for Science’ Sake P.rfection for VPerfec- 


tion’s Sake.”’ 

COLORADO SPRINGS. Dr. R. M. Bagg 
has secured for Colorado College a set of 
Preston’s crystal models to illustrate the 
six systems of the crystallization of min- 
erals. These models are of celluloid, and 
are much more durable than those made 
of glass. They include all the type forms 
of each system. Dr. Bagg has also ob- 
taimed from the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity a collection of tertiary fossil shells 
of Maryland, which will prove a valuable 
addition to the museum collection. The 
students are at work upon stratigraphical 
problems of the geology of Colorado 
Springs, and Dr. Bagg is preparing maps 
to illustrate the geology of the Colorado 


Springs quadrangle. The students re- 
cently made an excursion through che 
Garden of the Gods, where the geological 


formations are so admirably exposed to 


view. Excellent specimens of inoceramus 
labietus and a species of ostrea were ob- 
tained just east of the garden, while 


specimens of celestite, caleite, sat n spa’s 
alabaster, and selenite were found in and 
about the garden. 


EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
The EF. P. A. will meet at Columbus at 3 
p.m. February 22. Addresses of welcome 


by O. T. Corson and Margaret W. Suther- 
land of Ohio Monthly. W. I. Bell of 
the Indiana School Journal will havea 


paper upon “Thirty Years of Educational 
Journalism.”” There will be a discussion 
of many topics of special interest to the 
members. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


EXAMINATION FOR NEW YORK CITY. 


A written examination of applicants for 
licenses as. principals in elementary 
schools in any and all boroughs of the city 
of New York will be held by the board of 
examiners, commencing on Tuesday, De- 
cember 27, at 421 Broome street, Man- 
hattan; and an oral examination, at the 
call of the board of examiners. 

For admission to the examination for 
principal’s license the applicant must have 
one of the following qualifications, num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4:— 

1. Graduation from a college or univer- 
sity recognized by the regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York; and two 
years of professional study in a university 
school or department of education, or in 
a normal school or college; together with 
at least three years’ successful experience 
in supervision or teaching. 

2. Graduation from a college or univer- 
sity recognized by the regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York; together 
with at least five years’ successful experi- 
ence in supervision or teaching. (Appli- 
cants in this class for licenses in Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx must have had eight 
years’ experience in a graded <¢ ool.) 

3. A New York state certificate granted 
since 1875, together with eight years’ suc- 
cessful experience in teaching or supervi- 
sion, immediately preceding the exam na- 
tion. (The satisfaction of this condition 
constitutes a qualification for a principal’s 
license in the boroughs of Brooklyn, 
Queens, and Richmond, but not in the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx.) 

4. Ten years’ successful experience in 
teaching or supervision in city public 
schools, immediately preceding the ex- 
amination. (Applicants in this class for 
licenses in Manhattan and the Bronx 
must also have successfully completed a 
course of at least two years in a school of 
pedagogy approved by the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, or have at- 
tended at least two sessions of not less 
than six weeks each in a university or 
normal summer school.) 

The position of each applicant on the 
eligible list will be determined by his 
marks in the written and the oral ex- 
aminations under the following heads, 
numbered I., II., III., 1V. The attainment 
of not less than seventy per cent. under 
each head will be required: — 

I. Personality, studies, experience in 
teaching. 

Il. History and principles of education. 

III. Methods of teaching. 

iV. School management. 

Applicants will also be required to pass 
an examination in scholarship as fol- 
lows: 

Group A.—English literature, rhetoric. 

Group B.—Logic, psychology. 


Group C.—Algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry. 
Group D.—Physics, chemistry, physi- 


ology, and hygiene. 


Group E.—Physical and mathematicai 
geography, United States history, civil 
government. 

Group I*.—A language and its litera- 


ture, viz.: Greek, Latin, French, German, 
or Anglo-Saxon. 

Applicants w.ll be requir d to tak> group 
A and two other groups; but a candidate 
presenting, before December 15, 1898, a 
satisfactory thesis in any of the subjects 
mentioned in groups B, C, D, E, and F, 
may be exempted from examination in the 
group of which such subject forms a part. 

NOTE.—Each applicant must file with 
his application on the day of exam'nat on 
documentary evidence of po:scs:ing the 
qualifications named under ‘1,” “2,” ‘%," 
or “4” in the above notice. 


Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 
Y a 
We want Teachers 
OF ALL GRADES. 
Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


W. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 


tications 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


and fitness of candidates 


may rely upon our efforts, 


Wm. F. Jarvis, 
ALvin F. Pgasz, 


bs Somerset St., Boston. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin Idea fully exp!tained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y, 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN jovpyar OF EVUCATIUN, Nov. Vith and 2th. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—The New England Magazine for De 
cember has for its frontispiece “Fra An- 
gelico,’ from the famous painting by 
Mantegazza. William Everett Cram 
writes on “The Red Squirrel at Home,” 
illustrated by author. William Carver 
Bates gives history of ‘‘Boston Writing 
Masters Before the Revolution.” Every 
article is appropriate to the season, and 
are varied in character and illustrations. 
The Editor’s Table expresses the patriotic 
opinions of the able editor on the great 
national questions of the day. This 

is taking a front rank for 


magazine is 
ability and interest. Price, $3.00 a year; 


single copy, 25 cents. Boston: Warren 
F. Kellogg. 
—-Professor H. Morse Stephens con- 


tributes to the December Chautauquan a 


scholarly characterization of Sir Robert 
Peel, defining his political doctrines, and 
tracing his career as a statesman and a 
reformer with a masterly hand. In the 
same number John Gennings of the Cen- 
tral news staff of London writes very en- 
tertainingly of ‘“‘The Immensity of Lon- 
don.” With statistics of its area, popula- 
tion, wealth, and poverty is woven much 
of interest in regard to the municipal life 
of the city, the functions of the county 
council, the system of elections, the parks, 
clubs, and street life. 


—John Kendrick Bangs has yielded to 
the popular clamor for a revival of his 
greatest character, ‘“‘The Idiot,’ who first 
captivated the reading world in “Coffee 
and Repartee.”’ The coming year this 
droll philosopher will exploit his experi- 


‘ ie On 4) y A Ve Al ul oa 
SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
for the Little People. 
Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher 
Training School, Providence, R. J. 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 
Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 


Sony Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 
little ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 


Selections for Memorizing. 
By S.C. Peanopy. Second edition. Paper: 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collecti nof poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years ot 
school life, especially the tirst. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in) each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. R. AvGspurG, Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.”” Price, 20 cents. 

A series of nearly 500 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to capress the idea, and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will be chosen naturally. The 
drawings are 80 situple as to need no special direc 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, language, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards, 


1W r . _— 
GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System, 
sy F. A. Morse, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. Inthree series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 

These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. There is a regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 


thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised 
25 cents. 


and Enlarged Edition. Price, 


Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
lessons as to their application, : 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 





ences asa married man in the pages of 
the Woman’s Home Companion under the 
caption “The Idiot at Home,” with jllus- 
trations by F. T. Richards, the artist who 
made the drawings for ‘Coffee and Re. 
partee.”’ 


—“How the Queen Spends Christmas” is 
the subject of an article which the Marqu’s 
of Lorne has written for the Christmas 
number (December 15) of the Youth's 
Companion. No one, perhaps, is bet « 
qualified than Queen Victoria’s son-in-law 
to describe the holiday festivities of Eng 
land’s reigning family. 





MAGAZINES KECKIVED. 


Catholic World for December; 
Year. New York. 
Apyletows Popular Science Monthly for Decen 
ber: terms, $5.00a year. New York, 

Ladies’ Home Companion for December; terms 
$100 ayear. Springtiela, O. 

The Forum tor December; terms, $3.00 a year 
New York. . 

New England Magazine for 
$5.00 a year. Boston. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Decem 
ber; terms, $.50a year. Philadelphia. 

Self Culture for December; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Akron, O.: The Werner Company. 


terms, $3.10 «4 


December; terms 


The Sanitarian for December; terms $400 a 
year. New York. 

Atlantic Monthly tor December; terms, $4.00 a 
Aear. Boston. 

The Review of Reviews for December; terms, $2.50 
ayear. New York. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for December ; terms, $3.1 () 
a year. Philadelphia. 

The Fitchburg Railroad, Hoosac Tunne! 


Route, will sell round trip tickets at greatly 
reduced rates on account of students and 
others returning to their homes at Christmas 
vacation. Tickets will be good going from 
14th to 24th of December, inclusive, and good 
for return journey until 12th of January, 1899. 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 


Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copies for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 
cises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand, Contains over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence, Edited 
by Seymour Eaton, Twenty-seventh thousand 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
oft forms and exercises. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand, Contains 
nearly 700 problems in practiwal measurement 
Suitable jor beginners, with answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou 
sand, Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, tor review work in the lower 
graminar grades, 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By 
W.H. Huston, Toronto, ‘This book contains 400 
practical exercises, and is one of the most valua 
ble works on composition ever written. 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, an 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
all grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections, It meets a great need 

8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
katon and KF, A, Blanchard. It is a novel book 
ona aovel plan. The “ Afternoons” are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools, 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog 
raphy. By Seymour Eaton, Every teacher ot 
Geography will be delighted with this Manual 
It is abook of Evercises,— not ordinary ques 
tions,— such as will require original thinking on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 


for the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 

By Wo. E. Suetpon, Rosa A. Durriecp, 
Mary Sittiman, Bette St. Joun Pear 
son, and ABBIE M. Wuite. Paper. 76 pp 
Price, 25 cents. 

EXERCISES 4°, 
Compiled by Warren WINTHROP. 
Price, 20 cents. 


AMERICAN FLAG. 


Paper 





These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 
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Flowers, How to Grow Them 
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Through Asia. (2 vols.) ....... 
Old Chester Tales ........... 

The Free Expansion of Gases...... 
Prismatic and Diffraction Spectra. 
Mother-Song and Child-Song .. -++.... Edited by 
Auf der Sonnenseite .. .................. Edited by 
A Life of William Shakespeare..... 

Macaulay's Essay on Milton....... 
fhe Widow O'Callaghan’s Boys 
Maria Felicia (Translated) ...... 
Around the World—(II.)............. ; 
Problems in Arithmetic—(Book II1.).... 
i i | ia 
aE ones ia aig wcin'e 9 ok ie 6 uk nao KK64 
Church Socials and Entertainments ... 

The Life and Teachings of Jesus Christ 

The Butterfly Book eee 


7 Balted by 
.. Edited by 


Some New Books. 
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Author. Publisher. Price 
Wright. Penn Publishing Co., Phila $ 5 
Rexford. “ ‘ “ “ 50 
Lippinann se se “ “ 1.25 
Hedin. Harper and Brothers, N. Y 10.00 
Deland ‘ ‘ “ “ 1.50 
Ames. “ “ ‘ ss 75 
Ames. os s “ “ 60 
Jordan Fred’k A. Stokes Company, N.Y. 1.50 
Bernhardt. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 35 

ee. The Macmillan Company, N. Y 1,75 
French. “ “ “ " 56 
Sullinger A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 1,25 
Svetta. $ se do 66 “ 1.00 
Carroll. The Morse Company. N. Y. _— 
Gay. Benjamin H. Sanborn, Boston. — 
— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y bu 
Poole + ts +s “6 1.50 
— Doubleday & McClure Co., N.Y. .50 
a" “ “ “ “ “1.00 
Holland, be " “ 6 Be 
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Resolutions passed by the teachers of 
the Lowell school district: 


Resolved, that in the death of Mr. Jones 
the community has lost a man at once 
high-minded and public-spirited, of ster- 
ling, forceful qualities, and broad sympa- 
thies, that made him a strong influence in 
the higher life of the city. 

Resolved, that the teaching profession 
will deeply miss from its ranks an indi- 
viduality so positive and a personality so 
energetic and progressive. Unhampered 
by traditions, with a wide and shrewd 
knowledge of human nature, a broad intel- 
ligence, and a kindly spirit, his ideals will 
long be recognized as the chosen ones of 
the profession, and his memory be kept 
green among its members. 

Resolved, that the teachers and pupils 
of the Lowell district mourn him as a true 
and faithful friend, a wise counselor, and 
as an inspiration in their lives, recogniz- 
ing in him the truly catholic spirit of 
tolerance for the weak and charity for the 
erring. His earnest, fruitful life, his acts 
of kindliness, his untiring zeal, his loyalty 
to the right, and his scorn of dishonor will 
remain a rich and everlasting inheritance 


to the school that will ever hold him in 
affectionate remembrance. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO M- 


PANY WILL ISSUE CLERICAL “* 
ORDERS FOR 1899. 

The Pennsylvania railroad company an- 
nounces that the issue of clerical orders 
will be continued for the year 1899 on the 
same lines as in effect at present. 

Application blanks may be obtained of 
ticket agents, and same should reach the 


general office by December 20, so that 
orders may be mailed December 31 to 
clergymen entitled to receive them. 


Orders will be issued only on individual 
application of clergymen when made on 
blanks furnished by the company and cer- 
tified to by one of its agents. 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Paper. Post-office. 
AmericanJournal of Kducation..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 
American|School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis 
Colorado School Journal ...-Denver, Col. 


NN 5 566.640.0000 500 0000 exten Boston, Mass. 
Educational Journal ............ Toronto, Can, 
Educational News.............+++ Newark, Del. 


nseee New York, N. Y. 
.. Jacksonville, Fla. 
.. Indianapolis, Ind. 

seeet Danville, Ill. 

Dubuque, Iowa. 


Educational Review...... 
Florida School Exponent. 
Indiana School Journal.. °°: 
Interstate Review. ........ 
lowa Normal Monthly. 


Journal of Education............ Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy............- Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten Review ........... Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator............ Lansing, Mich. 


Midland Schools.............++++ Des Moines, Ia. 
Missouri School Journal. .... Jefferson City, Mo 
Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator,............... Boston, Maas. 
Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. 


le. fh PPP rrr New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal... ........ Bloomington, II. 
School Bulletin............... «- ee N.Y. 
School Education,............+++ inneapolis, Minn 
BSNOS] FOUFMAL 20.0 0cccssccscccses New York, N.Y. 


School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, I11 
Southern Schools. ..........-++> Lexington, Ky. 


Teachers’ Institute.............- New York, N.Y. 
Teachers’ World...............+- New York, N. ¥ 


Texas School Journal ...... Austin, Texas 

Western School Journa!l....... Topeka, Kansas 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 
Weatern Teacher Milwankee. Wis 





022008 200088-8 2=00028P 
$ At the End of Your Journey you wil! find rd 





it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave, é4ist and 42d Sts.. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YURK. @ 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


4222420420244 - 2020008 





) pened corresponding with advertisers please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.” 











MISCELLANY. 





He was a typical gamin, so diminutive 
in stature that I had to stoop to interro- 
gate him, which IJ did in this way: ‘“‘Where 
do you get your papers, my little man?” 
“Oh, | buy ’em of Johnny Green.” ‘‘And 
who is Johnny Green?” ‘He's a newsboy 
—he buys 'em in the Times alley.”’” ‘*‘What 
do you pay him for them?” “Ficents.” 
“What do you sell them for?” ‘Ficents.” 
“You don't make anything at that?” 
“Nope.” “Then what do you sell them 
for?” “Oh, just to get to holler.”’—-Denver 
Times. 

Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low's Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 

Doctor—‘I wish you would tell those 
deafmutes to stop talking; the noise dis- 
turbs me.” 


Attendant—Why, how can they make 
a noise when they talk with their fin- 
gers?” 

Doctor—‘Well, don’t actions speak 


louder than words?’’—Chicago News. 


THE DIXON CALENDAR. 





An exceedingly artistic and beautifully 
lithographed calendar for 1899 will be 
sent to any school teacher by the Dixon 
Crucible Company, of Jersey City, N. J., 
on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 

de8, 15-2t 


IDEAL TOURS TO WASHINGTON. 


The perennial attractions of Washing- 
ton need no presentation. Always inter- 
esting, every American only awaits the 
most favorable opportunity to visit it. 
This opportunity is presented by the per- 
sonally-conducted tours of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, which will leave Decem- 


ber 26, January 23, February 6 and 27, 
March 13 and 27, April 3, 10, and 24. 


Rate, Boston, $23; New York, $17. 

The above rate includes a side trip to 
Mount Vernon, and all necessary expen: °s 
during the entire time absent, excep. 
meals on Fall River line. 

At slight additional expense, side trip 
may be made to Old Point Comfort. 

Itinerary of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 
2°05 Washington street, Boston. 

de8, 15, 22-3t 


FREE TO TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


we had thousands of requests 
for Wonder 
was 


In 1897 
from teachers and scholars 
land ‘97. The edition—a large one 
exhausted long before the end of the year. 
Wonderland '98 can now not only be sup- 
plied to those unable to secure the former, 
but also to others. It is entirely different, 
however, from thé first-named book. It 
has a chapter on the Agricultural North- 


‘west. crammed full of valuable informa- 


tion: one on the Yellowstone park, writ- 
ten especially for teachers; another on 
Alaska and Klondike, and one on A Canoe 
Lake Trip, that will be of interest to 
schools. The book has a high art cover, 
designed by Leyendecker, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated from new photographs. 
The Northern Pacific railway will send 


the book and a revised folder map of 
Yellowstone park upon receipt of six 
cents in stamps, or postal order. Send to 


Charles S. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn, Write address plainly, and state where 
you saw the advertisement. Oc6-138t 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


HANDWORK cannot compete with machinery. You cannot afford to have your wife weave you a coat; 
neither can you afford to trust to old-fashioned ways of securing ateacher. Take an illus 

tration. On January 10, 1891, Superintendent Babcock of Oil City, Pa,, wrote to us that the principal of the high 
school there was to give up his place March 1, to take a college position. As he had got this man and his prede 
cessor and a preceptress of € ANNOT us again, asking us to name some one now employed, so that he could 
us, he naturaily applied to ALAN see him at work before engaging him. We named four men, saying 
that all were now engaged, but that at least two of them could robably secure release, for so much better a posi 
tion, andthat as soon as he heard from them he could tell which ones he could be sure of. It happened that only 
one could get away March 1, but it happened that COM PETE Babcock visited his school, was satisfied 
this one was our firstchoice for the place. So Mr. a 4 with him, recommended him to the board, 
and he began work March 1. No other applications for the place were made, and the vacancy was not known 
outaide until it was filled. That we considera good specimen, not of machine work, but of work by machinery 
Nine years of experience has given us a knowledge of teachers, and a sys- W I T TT when such a ca'!l comes we 
— ot recording and tabulating what we know of them so complete that can respond to it instantly 
end with considerable certainty. The man elected had been on our list for five years, and though this was the 
aaaded on eee pe us, he wrote us on receiving word of his election: “1 told you once that de 

on e y > 4 r ] ” a 2 t y > 5 
iis y ell you now I do not regret i We wed not monn any one shall. MACHIN ERY . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 











TEACHERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! Auditorium Building, 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 














NEW HEADQUARTERS. ( Central Music Hall, 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency , °HICA4¢°. 


Fourteenth Year 
Largest and best known Agency in the West. 
Send for new circulars. | 


C. J. ALBert, A/anager. 





Mm E RICA : . ] Introduces to Colleges, 

dF N : TEAC H ERS AG EN CY Schools, aud Families 

an OREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess a, ‘01 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


¢ 4Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabs Ave., Chicago. 25 King St.. West Toronto, 
730 Coc er Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 





104] 32d St., Washis gton. 
414 Ventury Bidg., Minneapolis. 
525. Stimaon Block, Los Angeles. 


[HE BRIDGE TEACHERS MGENGIES "= 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘ato: reat Stance 


The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. "** "«i.i20s'%5Jaduigh* "ee 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,..... DES MOINES, IOWA, 


SYRACUSE TEACHE RS’ AGENCY, NOAH LEONARD, AM., Propietor 


37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


P| YY TN with successful capers or special preparation torteaching wanted 
for tirst-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in leno- 


sylvania and other States. /ourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


qe ERE is no better time to secure a school than now -- 
no better way than through 
THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E., 


F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
. OVER 2,900 POSITIONS FILLED. Long distance telephone. 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. | ,, i yuaredventage wo write us tully 
Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. on te conn t ) 


in regard to your wants. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N.Y. 


"Y oe ’ A ‘ , 7 NP a 
SUUTIIWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
The South 2110 West eee eet eee ee ie een notre, 
nthat field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


GCSSSSSSS SOESSSSSSSsSs SSSSESEsSEseseses SSESsesesesyp 
é T$ ‘ | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
¢ Winship | q hie fos planins 


in every part of the country. 
° Teachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. ° 
¢ Agency. 


AKKEON, OHIO. wM. F. JARVIS, 
6SS8SSSS SOSSSSSSS OSS HSS FSSSSSSS SESS 


ALVIN F,. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES, 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No. 61 E. 9th St., New YVork. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | 
Oldest and besi known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 Fast 14th St., New York. 
. ~ | We assist teachers in se- | 
TEACHE RS curing positions by sup- 
’ plying Colleges, Schools, 
and Families with Professors, Teachers, and Gov- 
ernesses Free of Charge. INTERSTATE TEACH- 
ERS ACENCY, 126 Washington St., Chicago. | 
inline amaeneies AS — ’ 
T h sWante AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
eac er ae — = — _ OF BOSTON, 258 Washington S8t., 
wr EN WRITING toour advertisers, plens | Recommends superior wachers. Our recommend 
mention the “Journal of Kancatian " 


ations have weight with school officials. 
Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting-orders for our edu 
rational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies | 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 


would like to have a specimen copy 


of the paper sent toa friena can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Wemerset Street, Bosten. 
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SILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers 





oe eS 


Approved Text-Books lastedetes Peaabenibes Béucattonal Methods. 


CHICACO PHIL ADELPHIA 
262-264 Wabash Ave, 1328 Arch Bt. 


NEW YORK 
29-33 KE, 19th St. 


BosTO™ 
110-112 Boylston St. 





Just Out. 


NATURE SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. FANNY SNOW KNOWLTON. 


This ls a charming collection of Children’s Songs, The words are, in the main, 
admirably adapte d to the Kindergarten, Primary | authors, and all were selected with great care. 


rhe 


School, and Home. | melodies are simple, and within the compass of the 
There are sixty-five songs in the book, divided in-! child voice. 
to groups as follows: The Months, Flower Songs, | The size of the book is 8 x 1014 inches. 110 pp. | 


Handsomely bound in gray cloth . 


Bird Songs, ' 
Price, postpaid, $1.00, 


Games, Miscellaneous Songs, and Sa- | 
cred Songs. 


We shall publish, 


HALF A HUNDRED STORIES 


For the Little People. 
Silk Cloth, 


December 15, 


postpaid, 75 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA, KANSAS CITY. 


Something New 


For Christmas ——_— 


SCHOOLROOM EXERCISES FOR 
CHRISTMAS AND THANKSGIVING 
By ELLA M. POWERS. 


This is a new and charming collection of exercises and recitations 
for Christmas and Thanksgiving, adapted for Primary, Interme- 
diate, and Ungraded Schools. 


Paper, Price 20 Cents, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price in stamps or silver. 


New England Publishing Company, | 


203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


HISTORY 





Preparing for Examination in 
DESIRING TO TEACH 
SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S ° Historical ° Outline Manual. | - 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for| 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 





Teachers 





(| . System: itic Historical Chains of Events. 
| >, Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
J 


Admirable 3. Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
Features 5. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 


». Movements toward Confederation. 
_7. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Productions. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Class Use. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michiean Avenue. 


Liberal Discounts for 


COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 
2 Somerset Street, 
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| Now Ready. 
| Vol. XXX VI1.—International Education Series. 


Psychologic Foundations of Education 


AN ATTEMPT TO SHOW THE GENESIS OF 
THE HIGHER FACULTIES OF THE MIND. 


By WILLIAM T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 


United States Commissioner of Education, 





12mo0. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


A book by the distinguished editor of the International Educational Series on so impor- 
| tarit a subdject as the title of this volume indicates has, since its announcement a year ago, 
| been awaited with great interest Ly educators everywhe re, and its appearance isa notable 
event in the history of pedagogical literature. The work is not simply an inventory of the 
| menti il faculties, as many psychologies are. but is an atte mpt to show the psy chological foun- 
|dations of the more important educational factors in civilization and its schools, and it is 
| tre ated in the masterly style of which the philosophical mind of its author is capable. -Dr. 
| Harris has shown, what no other writer has in so clear and practical a manner, the true re- 
‘lations of psychology to the education of youth. He presents a psychology that shows how 
|all the activities of life, social or otherwise, react on the child and the man to develop them. 
| He shows the educative influences not only of school work, but of the family industrial oc- 
| cupations, of play and work, of state, church, and of all national life. His book is a mas- 
|terpiece of psychologic and pedagogical literature. 


D. raiadicaiein & COMPANY, UES, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


| 





tate aiat 


“4 delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


t CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE 


AARARS 


PIERCE. 





It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught real literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, CutLp Srupy OF THE CLASsiIcs has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This litde volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable 
tary reading 


fully illustrated, 
addition to any list of books for supplemen- 


Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


introduction. 

LAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON : 

Somerset Street. 

,ssaae snnnanaRNaRR NNER RAR IR IR natal at ENR VPvrVPYY YY EYEE 


GLOKOGYRBCKOKEZ 
&) Any boy 


| 


Liberal discount for 
NEW ENGI 
CHICAGO: 


93 Michigan Avenue. 3 
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Brand new, and complete alphabetical 
catalogue /~ee, if you mention this ad 
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LNOYNLOOD 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author's 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
everytrue product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expression is studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and. the more natural unity of the com 
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| 1,000 Promiscuous Questions 


| — on — 


ARITHMETIC, 


With 


Answers. 
just out. Pamphlet form. 


} 
| 10 cts.. 
| “Am delighted with it.” 


prepaid, 
W.D. HEYER, 


BIXLER, 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


Address G. Wooster, On1o. Box 1. 





Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 


Rainbow Crayons 


Tcolors. The first and best wax cr: ay’ ever pro- 


duced scientifically corre ( tt, for maps, charts, draw-| plex elements of his expression.—Vr. Lyman Abbott, in 
ings, teac hing ,etc * Rainbow.” ** "Radiant. * Edu The Outlook (from _a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
| cational’ pac ke: wes. Also in 14 gross boxes, aolid or Ph.D., President of the School). 

issorted colors. Freehand Drawing Crayons, ete. The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 


Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Te and T. Powers says have a the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
titic and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Expression. a quarterly review, 
sent onreceipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 

Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRFSSION, 
Pierce meneeIng, Copy Square, Boston, Mass. 


MEMORY 


Fae Crowning Sy siem of Memory Culture! 
| Invaluzble to Educeters! WRITE _US. 


FRANKLIN MFG. 
%) Chambers St., N. Y. 


co., 
City. 


Rochester, N. ¥. 


142 Lake St., Chicago. 
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NATIONAL PUBLISH’G CO., St. Paul, Minn. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 


 E. 16th St., New York, 
BOOK JOBBERS 


5 and 7 


in the Miscellaneous, Educational, and Special Holiday Stock of all the publishers, have just | 
issued. in anticipation of the School Season, a new General Catalogue of all the American ~ 


(Between Broadw: 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


This Cataloque is revised to date, contains NET and MAILING 
prices and @ TELEGRAPHIC code, aid will be matled gratis 
on application. It is indispensable to Buyers for Schools. 

We fill all orders immediately on receipt, and at the low- 
est market prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 
5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York. 


iy and 5th Ave.), 








